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THE MISEW’S HEIR. 


[uis EVIL GENIUS.) 


eyes, and altoPether an appearance of being much 
younger than his real age, it cannot be considered 
surprising if he were regarded complacently by the 


played him some trick, He had been excessively 
excited the night before by his interviow with the 
miser’s heir; his head ached, which was tho natural 


fair sox in general, andif many mamuas, and even a | result of the cigars he had smoked and the brandy 
few Belgvavinn ones, angled for him for their | he hai diauk, and he muttered to himsolf: 

daughters. | ‘*I shall become as great an idiot as my frienc 
The golden fish, however, was hankering after | Roger, if I suffer him to lead me as he has been 


———_—__--- +» -—_—- 


CHAPTER IV, 


Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
deceuds, 2 

At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day, 


Mx. Henry MorrLake was a very rich man; he 
was in the very prime and streugth of life, being 
iorty-one years old, His health was admirable, his 

onstitution strong: he was highly gifted with intel- 

lect, aud his intellect had been well cultivated; he 
was, besides, gifted with other qualities which 
served more for ornament, and which are rarely 
found united with a coarse or cruel nature, 

Mr. Mortlake was something of a musician, a poet, 
and a painter. True, he was but an amateur in any 
of these arts; he was wont to call bimself a mere 
dabbler with the paint brush, a scribbler with the 
pen, and a strummer upon various instruments; but 
in speaking thus contemptuously of his own perfor- 
mances, Mr. Mortlake was guilty of injustice towards 
himself, for his compositions in music were weird 
and original, the words which he wrote to his songs 
were full of pathos and passion, and his own perfor- 
mance of his own vausic was really admirable—his 
touch was fine and skilful, his voica true and 
sweet. 

Then although Mr. Mortlake only painted in 
water colours, his landscapes were remarkable for 
the delicacy of their colouring—tho truth of their 
distances, and the poetic«], half dreamy atmosphere 
which always surrounded them. 

Tn the choice of subjects he scemed to be guided 
by a traly artistic instinct, 

When we add to all these advantages and accom- 
plishments, that Mr. Mortlake was a tall, well-grown 
man, with white teeth, abunance of dark hair of 
his own, a face lighted up by a pair of intelligent 





anocher bait. Never was man more hopelessly, more 
desperately in love than Henry Mortlake. 

He wené and lay down on the bed in the room 
which was appointed for him after his conference 
with Roger had ended. Daylight was breaking, and 
with Roger had ended. 

Daylight was breaking, and Mortlake, weary and 
excited, slept for a couple of hours. 

He was awakened by the red October sunshine 
streaming full upon his eyes, for he had omitted 
to pull down his blind, and the clock over the stable 
axrclway was striking eight. 

So Mr. 
washing, arranged his disordered hair artistically, 
for all toilette conveniences had been provided for 
hiv, and then he put on his hat, crept down the 
great staircase, and found his way out into the 
grounds, 

The morning was very fresh and beautiful after 
tho rain, the trees in the shrubbery were decked in 
their red and golden autumn livery, and the rain- 
drops of the night before glittered brilliantly upon 
the branches. 


There was a great deal of woud about Greywold, } ; 
j | skin drawn so tightly across the features and forehead 


and old Martin had an intense objection to lopping 
off a single bough; so that when one wandered 
through the shrubbery it was as though one were in 
the very heart of some wild thicket, miles away fiom 
cul ivation and the care of the woodman, 

The grass grew thick and long and rank in the 
paths. 

Mortlake trampled it dowa, and walked on reck- 
lessly. Presently he heard a voice say : 

“ Hallo! whither so fast, my fine gentleman ?”’ 

He started and looked about, but he could perceive 
no one, and he fancied that his imagivation had 


Mortlake arose, refreshed himself. with | 





loading me for this last week. IU go towards the 
house; perhaps breakfast is ready, and a strong cup 
of tea may make me all right again.” 

So Mr. Mortlake tegau to trample down the wet 
grass in another direction to that in which he bad 
trampled it already. But he had not proceeded far 
before he heard the same voice again. 

“You are in a hurry this bright morning, sir,’ 
cried the mocking voice, ‘‘but you shall hardly 
escape to your grand friends before you have listened 
tos ‘ew words which I mustspeak to you. 

Aé this time the voice seemed to come from the 
branches of a large sycamore tree, whose leaves 
blazed scarlet and gold in the sunshine. 

Numbers of them, indeed, lay heaped at the feat 
of Mortlake. He glanced up among tho boughs with 
a sort of nervous gesture, and a spasmodic thrill 
seemed to pass through his whole frame when he 
perceived the figure of a man sitting upon a large 
bough, and staring at him with a great pair of 
mocking eyes whose expression was certainly 
satanic. 

The man’s age it was difficult to guess at. He had 
oneof those lean physiognomies with a smooth, pale 


that there was no possibility of wrinkles, 

He wore no whiskers, but a thick moustache, jet 
black ; his hair was of the same colour, clipped vary 
close to his head; his nose was sharp, his lips were 
thin; altogether it was a somewhat vulture-like 
physiognomy. 

The man’s frame was slight and exccssively mus- 
cular. 

He erme sliding down the stem of the tree, likea 
schoolboy who has been learning gymnastics, aud 
alighted on the wet grass by the side of Mortliko so 
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suddenly thitt tie stockbroker started. 


Hid dark 


face grew a #hiadé paler. , a 
The marfrow® thd treé burst inf a n¥eoking 
augh. 


«You are afraid,” he said, in a tonerof eontenrpt: 
“You are not the only gentleman who has had 
nerfouy gndlms regirding my dtigdst self. I have 
fitgntenet many st braver mer timer yor sre;-goort 
Henry.” ‘ 

The satanic laughter of tho new comer rang through 
the wood. 

As the rich stockbroker looked at the man, an ex- 
pression of deadly, almost murderous ragé, @rossed 
Lis pale, dark face. 

“You are my evil genius,” he enitt, 
deep voice. * You haunt mé like #f 
Two years ago I thought yor Weve ## Shina, and, on 
wy return from the theatre, d you asléep, 
coiled up under my library & This morning I 
believed you to have beéy a6 tHe Other side of 

eywold Pate?” 


world, and you aré héete—hére be 
* You do not aor ny iltties for Fete= 
motion,” returnéa the teW-6oiiier, with a 
“The poweh# agsist me tf @¥e- 
markable mantie®, FRO World bat made bit Httte 
progress in the geéat setené® of Acmonoldgy, 6F 
vould not take helf tie trewhle if docs take 6 


things arranged eg iow fo its will. dla yout 


thought I was im in Avstralia, 


a hoarse, 
orgiven sin. 












So I was hast yet — me i Ng Ae 
shrubbery of af Cain's nikher; an 
Usicher mons a Bight of ath, in fal pirenit 
of Henty Esquire; and you ave Gomis ott 
to meet mé iff é@imiable fashion, a kiew 
1 were Ba could heave ha rH0F6 
agreeable ; 

“I wonder how oe you bravado will fut)’ “ 
Mortlake, with @ * amile. “I believe if 
bangmati's topé #66 round your neck, nn yowe 
under the that you would inval 
warders, | spring eS itite the 
sink dowh ground if a flash of fire 
their éyé8,_ YOu #76 slot a Man, you are ad 
flesh and Ghiinet compete with evi 
Higher and apirits alone could have thep 
to cow you.” 


“ Since I never meet WIth those higher ang 
spirits,” retdrted the other, * I seom to 
my own way.” 

Mortlake lookéd #$ the man. An expression ‘of the 
deadliest rage was ih his eyes, It was rage miagled 
with fear and pain. It was the frantic rage of a 
slave who has suffered under the lash of @ cruel 
waster. It was a strange look, conting ay it did from 
the fashionably dressed stotkbroker, with his gorge 
ous golden chain, diamond pin, werth a hdndred 
guineas, boots, coat, and cravat, all triumphs of art 
in their way. 

It was a strange look, we repeat, when, coupled 
with this elegant attire and splendid jewellery, con- 
sidering that it was not direeted towards # Superior 
or an equal, but towards an evil-looking boing, whose 
sinister face, clever as it was, had evidently not come 
into contact with soup or clean water for days, whose 
feet were bare, who was clothed in rags, nay, upon 
whose haggard visage was impressed the sfanip of 
hunger itself. Still the look which the rich man 
cast upon the tramp was the look of a terrified yet 
enraged slave, while the look which the tamp cast 
upon the rich man was that of an insolent, cruel, 
and triumphan! master. 

** Yon seem to get things your own way,” said 
Mortlake, speaking after the other. ‘ Fhaé is true, 
but they do not profit you,do they ? It is the old 
story, Satan pays his votaries with diamonds of a 
wonderful size and water: hut one day the deluded 
wretch finds that they are only common pebble stones 
after all.’’ 

“They have served the purpose of diamonds for a 
time, at any rate,’’ rejoined theother. “ Only three 
months ago I was living in splendid apartments in a 
great eity. I bad carriages, horses, and liveried 
servants; I wore 9 diamond in my stock as big, 
bright, and precious as the one you now sport; my 
pockets were full of gold ; my dinners and my wines 
were considered of the best—and now look at me! 
Jam hatless, coatless, and shocless ; I have nowhere 
to sleep, unless I can be foriunate enough to find my 
way into a barn or outhouse. I have eaten nothing 
since yesterday morning except a dish of cold pota- 
toes, and I have not seen the colour of a sixpence for 
ten days; and yet id 

Ifere the man snapped his fingers and leaped up 
int» the air. 

“I care nothing for all this, because I knew and 
know itis only a question of time; my banker was 
ready for me if I could only reach him soon enough, 
and I left no stone unturned until I was enabled to 
present myself before you. There is noneed for me 





to say another word, my condition speaks for itself ; 
so please to give me a cheque for two thousand 
pounds at once. Lesides that, I want ten pounds in 


#f you are not wee F ——— you shall have— 


ca ples | wet af Oxiord 





—— 


hand for ifftmelfiate necessity, tw pdund@#in silver, 
if yéu can @blige me. Idon’t wWitnt to show gold or 
cheqtte unfil F ean get into @ reepeotablé suft of 
clothes. Be as quick about it as you can, for I am in 
* mare ‘ 

e coo! ingolerice of the man’s toné it is itnpos- 
sible to convey in printed words. 

‘et hinr 


ail pound #8 if he were searching for some weapon 
with which hé cotla have felled his tormentor to the 
ground. 
“ What do you mean to do with yourself when you 
have this money ?”’ he asked ina husky voiéé) 
be. tell you what I don’t mean to do,” 
-inan insolent voice ; ‘‘ I don’t 
@figain. Ihave dote with the ca 
E Moftlake. Emean to éfijoy the é ‘at 
and lixurtés of London life for # time; P meant % 
hitve w tiger, high-stepper from Tatter*Tl’s, ind 
r newest vehicle your Londoti swells delight 
fe, a4 E shall dash abot the pire Te of 












stvrgety ; then ke looked | 





hav@a chatrved life. If yowwere totry and kill me, 
you Would fail. You? knife might @»me out at the 
oehe? side, ‘but-it would ledve se Wound—ha?1 ha! 
ha!” 

Phere wags something absolutely hideous in the 
mirth of this strange being, sometiing unnatural in 


his coufiféeiéé, eOmeéthing wwedrtitty fa” Hie inso- 


tence 

Mortlake looked away frowr bim in anspexkable 
horror. . 

Are you going to write me those chequés F” askéd 
the man in rags, coolly. 

‘“‘T have to cheqwé-book here,” responded Mort- 
lake, speakitig how #t-® 1OWyleart-broken tone ; “ but 
you know. whéré te M6 9 town. For mercy’s 
sake, leave me at pease eseht ; and when 
you present yourself : @ome dressed 
asa rerie wit you = 

erteinly,’ rospowded ily. “‘ One 
of yout best Wéest-ewd tatiore ¢. out in the 





most eae one ented ~ = fe 
: Mr. Mortlake opened ¥ took from 
«Fhave Betis ney sates ae be if | He bank-note, and he ive sottte sovereigns 
te arietoc ot adi = las packet he with hat@ed to the manu 
icicle. | Ye 5 tens eeretinay chats gotten 81M, epvoes 
aera si pm, Mg 
fi ; er’ 3 up; m- 
mes melee < f lessons trom jue, tnd be the 
Br iy tee anpty tee os watt 
ei a Wont off te Wis fexe lightly and 
eo a : thromgh flie thfeket, st same time 
of dan ech@es redound with the élorts of a lively 
t; ari S08@: 
& et. y Frenei acount wae li¥. Votdé well 
y Yon look ang’  } CWivated, though neither sweet if WOT possess. 
Hghtly, _“ ¥ou | te ntion 
natu ome 57 Heke hooked after Mitt, afd @ heaty scowl 
ri éontracted bis bro 


ever run the tis fag 
you set t6 begin. Your tiervéi at 
stroig cioagh t admit of eur going 


the beaton tratk with at te 3 3 ‘ 
who think no more @ the life of & tian oF wonidd 
than thatef a tebin or a spalrow.” 





“You must know,’ hissed Mortlike, between pas jit 
ing sobs, “ that thero gre bonnds ¢o ey 
duramce. Thereere even hounds tomahs; and you 
may possibly ovorstep the limit, inly will 


more than thet, I will me 
ndred a year, on sondit 
oglaud, and live respon wa 

The man in rage snapped fife fiagers and exeéuted 
another light, fautastic leap upon the wet tangled 
grass. 

Scorn and derision aud the merriest mockery were 
expressed by the action. 

** You imagine that I will-accept such terms ?’’ he 
asked contemptuously. “ L-gave youerédit for more 
sense, Mr. Henry Mortlake. You know perfectly well 
that when I have once made up my mind toa thing, 
I always carry it through. : 

“ Now I have made up my mind to shine in London 
society—at your exponse. 

“ Everybody knows how immensely rich you are — 
five hundred a year is no more to you than fivepence 
would ke to most respectabte fathers of families who 
keep cook, housemaid, groom, and gardener, live in 
the suburbs, and dine every .day at six o'clock off 
everything that’s in season. No, Mr. Mortlake. 
Your wealth isa proverb on Change, and Iam not 
going to accept a miserable pitiance from you. I 
daresay I shall spend a couple of thousand pounds in 
the year, and there may be some debts besides; but 
I have never yet launched myself fully on London 
life, and now IF moan to do it. Besides, I may 
merry ; I may marry an heiress; I- may fall in love 
with this young lady, the miser’s niece ; and then, if 
I eae into possession of all that money, I should no 
longer be a burden to you.” 

“Vil tel you what,’ said Mortlake, and: now he 
trembled in every limb, while his hands twitched 
convulsively, “the demon which possesses you will 
enter into me if I find myself near you, and then, 
you know, you had better look out for the conse. 
quences—they may be bitt.r and terrible for you 
NEI 


* And for you. dear ilenry, retorted the other, 
*‘ equally so for you—worse I should say, for you 
would fall from such a high estate, whereas I have 
been used to vicissitudes,” 

“IT never committed « crime,” hissed Mortlako 
between his teeth, “but I feel sorely tempted 
now ——” 

The other one laughed. 

** You told me just now,’’ said he “ that I was 








leagued in with Satau. Youare not so far out. I 





#. 
“Ss " te waved owt, “Tt would be doin 
actin’ 4 setvi0e be rid of stich & moneter. i 
ag pa. A paddy q 
tot Buel Puornctite, he fetased alt the invliations 
of his fridiid Hoget to pase atotifer day at 


feud hin in the tréie Fietifhe towards 
id & deigating aftetaovt found tim in Lon- 


. ~ 

6f goiig fo his mMabsion at Kensington, Mr. 
otithe te & certain hotel in the neigh- 
rhood of Oxford Btreet, and there he inquired if 
® ferntlétnan called Crainton was in the house. 

He was told “ Yes,’ such a gentleman had ar- 
rived, had taken number thirty-four, where his lug- 
gage then was, and was at present dining iu a private 
room. 

Mr. Mortlake tock number thirty-five, next to 
thirty-four, and he, too, ordered dinner in a private 
room. 

At ten he retired to bed; at twelve he heard his 
neighbour go to bed. 

Was that the Mr. Crainton he had inquired for 
some time before ? 

The waiter said afterwards that the two gentlemen 
had met, smoked eigavs, drank brandy, aad saparated 
at about half-past nine. 

In the morniuy hot water and well-blacked toots 
were Jeft at the door of each gentleman. 

Mr. Mortlake performed hig toilette and walked 
calmly out of his ehamber. 

His face was pale, his lip was compressed, but his 
tsp was perfectiy steady. 

fe entered the coffee-room and ordered broiled 
chicken, togst, and aoffee, for his breakfast. 

He was well known and respected at that hotel. He 
began reading the newspaper, 

Presently a wild shrieking as of chambermaids 
filled the house, a waiter yushed ju, paleas the napkin 
ou his arm. 

“Sir,” gaspod he, “Mr. Crainton, your friend, 
murdered—murdered in his bed! Not roubed, bis 
waich nor nothing taken !”’ 

Mr. Mortlake put down the paper and stared at the 
waiter blankly. 

At tiat moment another step crossed the coffee- 
Toom. 

The waiter uttered an exclamation of horror and 
amazement, and Henry Mortlake saw, standing 
fashionably dressed bofore him, the man who had 
worn rags the day before in the shrubbery at Grey- 
w id. 

The effect upon him was tremendous, He rected, 
and if the waiter had not caeght him ia bis arms le 
would have fallen to the ground, 


_— 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Oh, conspiracy ! 
seg thion to show thy dangerous brow by 


Whetr etfs até midst free? Oh, then by day 
Where wiltthoufihd a covérm dati ehoogh 

To mocks, thy Monstrous visage? Seek none? 
Hide it im smiles and affabiuty. Sa Keersare. 


“Tf as atiyMitng’ beppened'?”' dentanded the new- 
conver, At a otte of moeking inetolénee. 

He add essed’ hineélf part ciflarly to Mi, Morthike. 

ie ee touud his voice. 

« They told ne,” he gasped’ ont; “ they said thas 
there Li ede, Ae pert Tien 

“ Aye you ih?” demanded tiie new-comer. Then 
Ke dast a look of ihguiry upow the waiter. ° Hus any- 
thing especially happened ?” hedlemanded. 

The waiter, howevet, wae gasping iti like terror 
nid amazement to thar which overwhelmed Mort- 
Twke. 

Me What & strange set; of. people you appear,”’ said 
the new-comer. ‘I shell begin, to think the world 
has gone mad, Csn I have some breakfast ?” 

He threw himeelt negligently intoa low, hixurtous 
seat in the coffee-rdom as. he spoke, crossed one. leg 
over tlie other, leaned back bis héad, and absolntely 
yawsed, 

it seemed indeett tothe pe sedan, sonmeth! 
was Wrodg, of somebody had emad. He cewtinu 
to stare at the uew-comer as. if he were some Hydra, 
headed monster, 

Atlast he-crigsd out: 

‘We thought you were murdered, sir; there was 
a gentiemay.in the room: where von slept lying half 
out of bed) with a wound: in his heart, inflieved by 4 
——— dngier—at, lonst,~_w6) suppdse.so+ 
aud we thongbt it. wes you,” 

“ Tat witch cate] moat be my own ghost,” said 
the, mew-coimer,, cally, touching, his chest, *‘ come 
anus te ware you aad $> tek you whois the imu 
aktrer:!”’ : 

He glonced:at: Mr Mortlake, who hadi regained 
nothing of dis trarguillity wud-pesitively appourets $0 
tremble ince very lth bs 

At thié moineht the laniiiudy of thehotel, a stout 
woumeaal ia: Dlaelo silk anth a smatt cap, cattie into: the 
room. 

4 was very pale, aud  seenied: fearfully agit 
tate 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” she said, * adreadfet 
thing haw ai It will ruin the “Rove! Bal 
watd’ hotéh Will some of you help ihetd: find” the 
murderer? If lideiis bee Woke for the purpdse of 
robiery, 1 assiite you, gentlemen. Tiiere'is apooket: 
boul’ with a Batk of Eugland note in it for'a® bhus 
dred pounds, and'ten‘sovereigns: There is a'epheidid 
gold English watel and a Heavy gold’ chain; there's 
a rivg on tie pincoshion sét with a dimmotd'as large 
as a fuurpenny pidce. So he-ean’t have béen niur 
dered for hie property, gentlemen, can bie t”’ 

Mr. Mortlake by this'‘time hud regained something 
ce. his conrposure. 

He stuod up now, facing the landlady, and said; 

“The burglar must have béen disturbed—it is only 
a chance that he éscdped without taking possession 
of all that’ valtable property ; bat—but are you really 
sure that anyone has been murdered? ~ They told 
me that it was you, Mr,-Crainton ’’—he fixed his eyes 
ou Cra@inton as he spoke—‘‘and I was so much agi- 
tated. They toldme. that youslept at number thirty- 
jour !’ 

“ Fortunate for me that I did not,’ cried Crainton, 
with a taint smile, ‘‘ After you retired last night 
there were. several, people here in the coifee-room 
smoking, and suddenly @ man came inu.and told us 
that the Royal Helena Theatre was.in flames. I have 
always been madly fond of a fire from a boy, and 
this poor party with the heavy chain coming ii and 
asking for a bed,and there not being one at his dis- 
posal, I said as once be should ave my room aud [ 
woulé go and look: at the fire. The bargain was 
siruck, as Mrs. Ryan knows.” 

Hie turned for corroboration towards the: land. 
aay. 

* Yes, sir,” ssid Mrs. Ryan, “that was so.” 

“So IT went aiid looked at the fire, aud it took me 
nearly all might,” certinned Crainton; “and tis 
morning F camié back to the ‘Royal Edward,’ for I 
know the place of old—this is the best house in 
London for rumpsteaks, Please to let me lave one 
at onee, Mrs. Ryan, tender as a ‘chick, well browned, 
but juigy—you kuow how I like them—mhite roll 
toasted, and a pot of apricot jam, also a good jug of 
ci ocolate boiled: with milk. I am perfectly rave- 
nous. 

The coolness and. selfishness of Crainton were cer- 
tainly a study in. theiz way. Even Mrs. Ryan, while 
he praised her house and her steaks, felt something; 
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akin to ditgust, thotvh she set about to’sve fit. hig 
orders werd executed. 

Tyefore’ very long lie was seated! bélore' a tatolay 
eared of his breaktast witli evideit relisiy, 

ortlake’s breakfast was also spread before him, bat 
thé rich stockbroker made a meré pretendeof earings 

Meanwhile strangers were crowding’ ihio’ the 
hottse: Policeniét were traniptny uphtairss 

The name of the murderéd geutléihif' was men 
tioned by the waiter to Ma. Crainton, who casually 
asked him for it. It was a Mr. Parmer who had been 
murdered=-e gentleman who held.a high official ap- 
pointmetit tn’ Sumérs+t House. 

“ Well,” said Orainton, suddenly moving his chair 
backwards, and throwing the newspaper which he 


you and I, Mortlake, have @ great deal to talk about, 


I propose that we ordet_a.cab, and proceed at once to | 


Kensington to yourhouse, Better get all these busi~ 
ness matters setblediat-onde, Had we not?” 

My, Mottlake-darted ajlook at-hing—such a lookras 
he had given, tim. the, day beiore,, when, they, were 
a htindréd miles distant from, Lenden,, dgwn in the 
ecountiy,, standing im the shrubbery at Greyneold);, it 
fea a dningetous: look, aud Craintom, sasy it, andian- 
swered’ it with ond of scom, 

“Siralk Ii cai the cab?” said he, with # cold 
sniile. 

“ Do as-you like,” reeponded Mer. Mortlake, 

In a few minntes, aftenwardé,tiiea two men were 
rolling: it acab towards Kernsing too, 

Ke was a dreary, foggy October morning, when thé 
cab, drew wp before iron: gates, of the elegant 
nein sion known as Bolten Honse, 

 Viou) ate weil lodged, Mr, Honry,’’ remarked 
Orainton, with hia insolewt smile, ae they stepped 
Oub, atid '® livoried servant admitted, them, 

A short, broad. gravel, walk let, up to the, marble 
sieps of the tom mansion, Sogn they were. iniky 
habl. 

Greywold| must have appeared, a dull and ding 
dwetting to. one, aceusiomed t0,40 Loxucioasly, fuk. 

apvesidence as this Kensington mansion, 


The, chairs aad, conclies in the,bll were,of, rose» 
coloured satin, 
The walls: were of white marble,and gilding, are 
vit 
ight's 


were Jet-im them lenéand there, exquisitely, 
with seenes from Sha lkeapeare’s *' Midsnuamer: 
Dream,’’ 

Starecttes: and vases: of precious. ancient Ching 
stood: about upon the; conaples and, tables, of inlaid 
stone, 

A priceless Persian :carpetof the. brightest dges 
wat it) thei centre. of the white, warble floor. No 
peltice ina dream.of ‘ Avabian Nights’ ” apleddours 
could: ave been: more gorgeous, more beautiful, more 
costly, then this ubansien of the stoek-broker. 

* We till go to:my room, if you, plese,” said Mr. 
Mortlake to, his.companion: 

‘DLhey. mounted s staircase. all, marbig. and, gilding 
and velvet-pile canpetig; then came, a corridor as 
palpoé-like as the hall: aftexwards they. entered, a 
large, luxurious room, which. the stock-broker called 
hisstudy. This room was jurnished in purple velvet, 
and ornamented with vases, mirrors, pictures—every- 
thing glittering aud gorgeous. A large fice barned 
brightly ia the polished grate, <A large walnut 
table drawn up to the fire. was. strewn. with business 

apers. . 

Mr, Mortlake sat down wearily, ia an, elbow-chair. 
Crainton, threw himself luxuriously, upen a couch ; 
he rested his feet upon the feader that he might 
enjoy the warmth of the blaze, 

‘*T am.cold,’’ lie said, insoleatly. ‘‘ Yesterday, at 
this time, 1 had on ueither shoes; nor stockings, A 
pair of trousers aud au old coat were, all my clothing. 
Bat you did not hear me complain of cold, in, that old 
shrubbery, did yon? ‘To-day lam as well clad as 
yourself, have bad a, good breakfast, aud Lave driven 
here iu acwb, yet l am begiuning to be fastidious and 
chilly, and luxurious in, my babits. It's very comical, 
isn’t it?” 

“7 wish,” said Mortlake, “ you would talk of some- 
thing else: not ever and always of. your detestable 
and detested self,”’ 

‘S$ Complimentary.!’’ eaid the other, ¢rily. 

‘‘No,’’ retarned Mortlake, ‘ii I.compliment: you, 
it will be with eurees.”’ 

“If they come to me aceompanict by bank-notes 
they are welcome,’? was the reply, with, a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Curse away as miuch as you like if it 
ainuses you, only don’t let that form of amusement 
mouopolise your time and thoughts because 1 want 
the business settled. See, three.thousand a-year 1 
think was the sum I mentioned? 1 wish you to 
settle that on me, and to be as quick about it as pos- 
sible, and then I wish you to introduce me to all your 
set, especially those people down, in the country, I 
movn Miser Martin’s great-mieceand great-nephew. 


L | tormentor 
had been scanning cavelesaly.outhe ground, “since | 





That is what you will bave to de for me, if you 


please.” 

‘‘I do not please,” roared Mortiake, 
de it; I would rather die.”’ : 

«Well, reiurned the other coolly, “ choose that 
alterpative if you like. I do nat sé How you arv to 
éscaye, for you liayé put your neck within the nous 
e the law already, even since this thue yesterdiry, th 
agt. 

Mortlake glared upon the other. 

Cheeks, lips, and temples were all blandlied to ft 
ashen hag; and yet, strauge to say, sonsetiing lkd 


“T will not 


iseli-command cane to this wan Who has hitli-fto 


appeared so, weak and, cowed in the preseiice of lity 
‘ainton, 

ait insinuate,” he said, “that I last nigtit 
er to the, heart Mr, Richard I’aymer, the Inlatid 

venue Inspector oi Sunsereet House, that he o¢cu- 
pied your chamber, that F mistook lim for you in thy 
dark,.and that my. hands are staiiied with His blood, 
That'is what you fnginuate, aud you fusinuate a 
falsehdod.”” 

_ The other clasped: liis hands be! fud his ‘Head, aud, 
lrapiey beet, laughed a satauic laugh. 

*'F Baye proof,” lie said, “ tliat will astonish yotr, 
but I aun not goimg to bring it forward now, only you 
must 866 yourself whist I myself can sec, that you 
have véry strong reasons te wish to get rid of me— 
very Btreong reasons indeed. I shall take three thon 
sand a year ont of your pockét; I shall mix witit 
yout grandest friends ; I shall, perbaps, make lote wo 
the girk whom you admite; I may even tale it itiio 
nay, head-to marry her,’’ 

Vhe.ineolence with which Orainton enunciated tha 
Inst sentence it ix, difficult to convey. Mortlake 
gnashed hig teeth and’ clenched his hands. Craintou 
continued with a mocking smil®: 

* You followed me up to Tjondon at once, Yon 
followed me to the hotel which you knew If fre- 
quented three years ago, aud yon asked for nic bi 
my.nemé, When | arrived you préseuted yoursel! 
to.m¢., You pretended to be frieadly ; you supped 
with me, agreed to postpone the discussiow of busi- 
ness upfil to-day, You retired to rest in a rvowi 
adjoining, mide. At a certain hott you thidugit I 
cauio to: bed, and thei Wuat leypeucd you koow best 


oprkell, 

8 i you whipack the, little travelliug valive 
with which you lave jonravyed down te Greywolt 
Manor and back again to the Royal Edwartl Hotei, 
the little, valise which your servant has now doubt- 
less taken, to-your,chamber, you will discayer some- 
thing which yon bave lost—sumething which | lave 
fownd, and which will condemn you in aty court of 
jostico as the murderer of Mr. Farmer. 

‘* All your statuettes aud satin Couches, your mir- 
rore, sofas, ahd vases, your gold and silver plate, 
and your diamonds will not protect you then. None 
of the elegancies of this most féecherchée mansion 

i build you ypawallof safeiy—no, hot even 
€oce vane on ‘’Change.’ 

“You may be very rich, bat if your féet have 
dabbled in human blood the English law will clutch 
you in remorseless talons, and you will swiny, my 
poor Henry—you_ will swing from a great Leight iu 
a prison yard, You will be attended by a chaplain 
and. two warders, aud by Mr, Alderman Puuchbow!l, 
of the City of London, who will sec the ceremony 
well over before he goes to his bréakfast with tho 
governor, 

‘* Yonr last words will, doubtlegs, be fraught witi 
a spirit of pious resiguation, and your dying coufes- 
sion and speech will be sold about the City for one 
penny.’ 

“Is there,ne chance,’ demanded Mortlake, who 
was tromblivg with rage and excitement, ‘ that yeu 
will come to a like fate yourself ?” 

“Not the ghost of one,” returtied the otiier, inso- 
lently, ‘ 1 &m too cool and managé too well ; besides 
lave I not.iold you before that I am assisted by the 
dark powers? I wouldkill twenty such men as yon- 
der old Inland Revenue fellow, and I would never 
changé colour, wince, tremble, or falter. My ucrves, 
digestion, and circulation are.all of the very besi. 
These, things are only # matter of nerve and diges- 
tion, No, there is not the slightest: danger of my 
ever comibg to the fate which I have prophesied for 
you; But for you there is danger; not, however, 
my good Henry, if you would consent to bé ruled by 
me. Letus,be friends; how much betler. I tell you 
TL hold ,the proof of your guilt in regard to this old 
genileman’s death, and, more than that, you kuow 
the other secret, the ghost of which I do not wish 
even to raise.” 

The deeply-set eyes of Crainton gleamed with o 
diabolical leer ; his thin lips smiled a satanic smile 

** You are a fiend incarnate!” cried Mortlake, rising 
to: his feet. ‘‘ Yon are Satan himself.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


A New Steering Apparatus.—This is exhi- 
bited in the Russian section in Machinery Hall, and 
is the invention of M. Nozikoff. The helm being 
located directly above the propeller shaft, motion is 
eommunicated from the latter by a bevel gear to a 
vertical shaft, which rises immediately abaft the 
wheel, By turning the latter in one or the other 
direction, one of two clutches is thrown into action, 
the effect of which is to communicate the motion of 
the vertical shaft toan ordinary hand wheel which 
moves the rudder in the usual way. The essential 
feature of the device is the mechanism whereby the 

wer of the main engines is utilised to manwuvre 
the helm, thus obviating the use of the additional 
small engine commonly employed in steam steering 
gear for a like purpose. 

Fcexiste Suartinc.—Imagine s workman 
handling the nozzle of a short section of hose. In 
place of the nozzle, substitute an auger; and then 
conceive the astonishing appearance of the man 
directing the auger toward a block above his head, 
then to the floor, then sidewise in every direction, 
twisting the hose meanwhile into all sorte of kinks 
and curls, while the tool, wherever it touches, sinks 
into the solid matoria! as if the latter were putty, 
Yet the hose does not rotate. Certainly the invention 
is a remarkably ingenious one, and it is as simple as 
it is effective. A long section of wire is made into a 
close spiral. Over this is wound more wire, the 
turns being, however, in reverse direction; then 
follows a third spiral envelope, and so on until 
suitable thickness is attained. The extremities of 
the flexible shaft thus formed are brazed. One end 
is feathered into a driving pulley; the other has a 
clutch for the tool. A piece of hose or other suitable 
covering envelopes the shaft, which transmits rotary 
motion to any desired distance from the source of 
power and through any number of curves, go that 
the power may be taken to the work instead of the 
work to the power, We were told that the device 
has been successfully applied to marble, granite, and 
other stone surfacing, polishing, and working; iron 
drilling and surfacing; wood boring, carving, and 
facing ; horse cleaning and clipping ; casting, cleaning, 
and emery grinding of all kinds, It has been tested, 
we learn, up to the transmission of nine horse 
power, 

Amertoan Nickge, Mines.—The nickel deposit 
near the Gap, Lancaster county, Pa,, is considered 
the largest yet discovered in the world, and the 
only deposit of the ore worked in America, The 
mine is on the high dividing line between Chester 
and Pequea Valleys. Besides nickel, copper, iron, 
and limestone are found in the same locality. Nickel 
was disvovered here about the year 1856, though 
copper, which is taken from the same mine, was 
known in the same locality seventy years ago, The 
ore bas agrey colour, is very heavy, and so hard 
that it is mined entirely by blasting. After the ore 
has been broken into small fragments, it is put into 
kilns holding eighty or ninety tons each, and 
subjected to heat produced at first by the burning of 
a small quantity of wood, and continued by the 
conversion of the expelled gas. It is then put into a 
smelting furnace, and undergoes a treatment similar 
to that of iron ore. 

Draru or Mr. Tuomas FeARN.—Mr, Fearn may 
be eaid to have been the inventor of the process 
known as electio-metallurgy, the patent for which he 
disposed of to the Messrs. Elkington, and which he 
was instrumental in introducing to every part of the 
Contineut. He studied at the Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, afterwards at Paris, aud for some time was 
a distinguished pupil of the well-known German 
chemist, Dr. Liebig, with whom ho formed a lasting 
friendship. He was well known to the leading 
electro-metallurgists of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Cologne, and in Birmingham his society was courted, 
not only for his bright and far-reaching intelligence, 
but for his kindly and unostentatious geniality. 

FuecrricaL Dust Figures in SPACE.—A brass 
rod pointed at one end, and with a ball at the other, 
is laid horizontally on an ebonite plate supported on 
wood; receives sparks from an electric machine; is 
discharged by touching, and removed; and the plate 
is then sprinkled with a fine powder. 

How To Lay Suincuizes.—Not one half of the 
persons who lay shing!es when making a roof on a 
building have any correct ideas in regard to making 
a roof that will be absolutely rain-tight during a 
driving storm of rain. We have frequently ceon men 
shingling, who, when they would meet with a worth. 
less shingle, say once in laying two or three courses, 
would lay this poor shingle among the good ones, 
saying: “It is only one poor shingle, one shingle 
raunot make a poor reof.”’ But one poor shingle 





will make a leaxy one. If first rate shingles are 
employed, and one poor one is worked in among 
every 100, that roof might about as well have been 
without any shingles. If any poor shingles are to be 
used, let them all be laid together near the upper 
part of the roof. The best of shingles will not make 
a tight roof if they are not properly laid, while the 
same shingles would make an excellont roof if laid 
as shingles should be laid. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


OPERA OOMIQUE. 


Tuts pretty theatre has been rescued for awhile 
from Opera Bouffe and “ leg pieces,’’ and diverted to 
English comedy, farce, aad play, by Mr. John 
Hollingshead. The opening piéce de resistance is 
well-described as “a new and original farcical play ” 
in three acts, by Mr. Alfred Maltby, which has 
already achieved immense success at Liverpool and 
elsewhere, Judging by the explosions of laughter 
which greet the various situations contrived by the 
author and embodied by Mr. Collette, the ‘ farcical 
play ” of “ Bounce ”’ will draw full houses for many 
a night of the long winter before us. The fun is cer- 
tainly of the broadest character. A young lady, 
Minnie Spence, has been left to the cares of five 
guardians ; her papa considering that each of the five 
scoundrels will prevent either of the others from 
getting hold of his daughter and her largo fortune 
for himself. One of them, however, Wylie Coyle, a 
lawyer (Mr. Edgar), seems likely to’ succeed 
were it not for the irrepressible vivacity, versatile 
talent, and irresistible energy of Tom Bounce (Mr, 
Collette), whom Minnie’s good will, and the young 
lady has a will of her own, at once selects as her 
champion and lover. Coyle thinks he has secured 
his hold on Minnie and her money for his son, 
Mervyn Ooyle, by the possession of a secret concern- 
ing her deceased father, but Tom Bounce gets hold 
of the documents and discovers others ruinous to the 
character of Wylie Coyle himself. To the other 
guardians Tom: Bounce introduces bimself in most 
amusing disguises and assumptions. To Mr. Forbarrs 
Reste, an amateur musician, Tom comes as two 
different composers, one of the high ‘classical, the 
other, the frivolous and popular school. To Pro- 
fessor Phluff, a man of science, he appears as Pro- 
fessor Bosche, an’ enthusiastic entomologist and 
butterfly-collector; to Lord MHerringbohne, an 
admirer of the natural and unconventional, he be- 
comes Michael Patrick O’Doherty, an Irish patriot of 
a hybrid Fenian Home Ruler proclivities, with 
speeches, patter-songs and dances cf wonderful 
glibness, tact, character, fluency, and activity. 
Tickling the idiosyncracies of each, Mr, Collette ex- 
torts a promise of favour for his suit to Minnie, aud 
when the moment for disclosure arrives, and the as- 
sembled worthies discover, on throwing off his last 
disguise, how thoroughly Tom Bounce (favoured by 
the young lady) has befooled them all, the fun is com- 
pleted, poetical justice rendered, the lovers made 
happy, and the “farcical play’’ over. It may be 
gathered from this rough sketch that ‘* Bounce”’ is 
merely a piéce de circonstance for the development 
of the peculiar talents of a particular actor. But it is 
something more. It is a good, laugh~provoking, 
funny play from end to end ;as the old ostler, Gaitus ; 
as a French musician, as an Irish orator; as a 
costermonger, and a German musician, he was most 
mirth-moving in look, accent, action, and make-up. 
Mr. R. Soutar was capital as a muddled and meddling 
waiter, and Mr. KF’. Charles, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Valen- 
tine, and Mr, Belle, acted up to the conception of the 
four guardians of the wilful Minnie, Mr. Edgar play- 
ing the villain of the piece, Wylie Ooyle, with effect 
and impressiveness, Miss Louise Henderson’s Minnie, 
and Miss Lee’s Tabitha Kurls, her friend, deserve a 
line of praise, Those who seek a hearty laugh and two 
hours’ genuine amusement should visit the Opera 
Comique and they will find that “Bounce”’ will not 
diseppoint them.” “A Cup of Tea” is the lever de 
rideau ; and the short piece of patter with the long 
name of * Crytoconchoidosyphonostomatas”’ again 
introduces Mr, Collette, with Miss Phillips as Polly 
Toddleposh. Weare glad of the winter conversion 
of this pretty theatre ints an English house. 








COURT THEATRE. 


Tuer public—that is that portion of the playing 
public—who do not hunger after the fashionable 





folly in frivolous music, bewildering spectacle, under 
dressed women, over-dressed men, break-downs and 
walk-rounds, may thank Mr. Hare for providing 
comedy, at least that class usually called high 
comedy, with a home. Mr. Coghlan’s three-act 
comedy entitled ‘‘ Brothers,” is the latest produc- 
tion at the Court, and if it does not fulfil all the 
purposes of its author in the production of a stan- 
dard play, goes far in the right direction. Mr. 
Charles Coghlan—now in America—late of the Prin- 
cess’s, is well kzown, and we have to congratulate 
him on the success of his drama, in a house and 


| before an audience both discriminating and impar- 


tial. The story is that of two brothers, Sir Francis 
Meredith (Mr. Hare) a wealthy Welsh baronet, who 
has a dependant younger brother, Fred Meredith, 
who has adopted the name of Fred Seymour, and the 
profession of an artist, occupying a studio in Char- 
lotte Street. Fred is hard up, and a bit of a Bohe- 
mian, his proud brother, Sir Francis, paying his 
debts at intervals, when can go on no longer 
upon credit, Kate Hungerford, daughter of a 
choleric Captain Hungerford, who has been in some 
way “about to marry ” Sir Francis Meredith for ever 
so long, casually makes the acquaintance of Fred 
the artist, and in idle coquettry, as it would seem, 
goss frequently to his studio to have her portrait 
painted, unknown to papa and unknowing that Fred 
Seymour is really Fred Meredith, and brother to Sir 
Francis of Corwen Castle, North Wales. This will 
give the reader the key to the situation, the details 
by which the denouement is arrived at would tako 
too much space to narrate. Kate fancies she loves 
the artist, and he supposes he is in love with her. 
There is a Captain Davenport, too, a faithful suitor 
of Kate’s, a friend of the Merediths, who finds out 
Kate’s visits to Charlotte Street, ina curious manner. 
He calls on Fred, grops his glove, and missing it, 
returns some time afterwards, when lo! the portrait 
is uncovered, and the astounded and shocked Daven- 
port finds the painter’s innamorata is his own 
brother Francis’s fiancée, Kate Hangerford. There 
is a Bohomian jollification at Fred’s studio at the 
end of the first act, where the scene closes on a 
furious quarrel between the French waiter from the 
neighbouring restaurant and a German art-student 
named Hermann, cleverly played by Mr. Den- 
nison. Kate is down at Corwen Castle, and 
is certainly undecided. Kate Hungerford and 
her father try to ignore all about Fred, and 
the Charlotte Street adventure. But the secret 
comes out, and Fred becomes @ sort of genteel bully, 
In fact, Kate, not altogether insensible to the 
charms:of a title and ten thousand a year, begins to 
doubt if she really has found her heart’s idol in the 
studio of the so called Fred Seymour, to whom Sir 
Francis with assumed stoicism resigns his claim: 
While she is balancing, comes a rumour of the ruin 
of Sir Francis’s fortune, and Fred hesitates to accapt 
Kate’s hand, Sir Francis’s outward iciness is broken, 
and his affection for Kate bursts all restraint. She 
in return gives him to understand that she will be 
his wife, misfortune notwithstanding. Old Captain 
Hungerford don’t like this, but the rumour proves 
false and all comes right, Corwen Castle being made 
** Arcadia’’ by its new master and mistress, while 
‘* Bohemis ”’ is still represented by Frederick Mere- 
dith. We shall return to Mr. Coghlan’s- plays and its 
actors in our next, 


MapaME TvussAup’s latest addition, say the ad- 
vertisements, is a group of the three Emperors— 
Russia, Germany, aud Austria. Her last was Sultan 
Aziz, or, “ Asisn’t,” as a Cockney friend observed, 
Could not the latter be put in a (political) cauldron, 
and “the three” be grouped around it as the three 
“ weird sisters” in Macbeth ? The situation would bo 
suggestive and dramatic (?) 

Tur Prince of Wales, in the course of last weok, 
accompanied by Prince Louis of Hesse and Princo 
John of Glucksburg, patronised the drama rather 
extensively. On Monday evening, the royal party 
visited the Strand; on Tuesday, the Globe; on 
Wednesday, the Vaudeville; on Thursday, the 
Criterion, H. R. H. starting for Sandringham on 
Friday. 

Mr. W. B. Farr, of “Tommy make room for your 
uncle” celebrity, is engaged «as stage manager at 
the Victoria Theatre, under: Mr, Aubrey the new 
lessee. 

THERE is a five act comedy of modern life by tha 
late Lord Lytton, in rehearsal at the Court Theatre, 
of which report speaks well. We have noticed Mr- 
Coghlan’s play of “Brothers” in our present num- 


er. 

Tue Shaughraun is to be produced at the Adelphi. 
It is said that Mr. Chatterton offered Mr. Hubert 
O’ Grady an engagement for “* Conn,’’ but that gentle- 
man was already “‘ bespoke,”’ and unable to accept 
it. 
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PEMBERTON ; 


RICHARD 
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THE SELF-MADE JUDGE: 


> 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir ig a fearful night; a feelle glare 
Streams from the sick moon, in the o’erclouded 
sky. Brrant. 

Tr was the rough coast of V——. It was evening, 
and the clouds sat upon the face of the deep, and 
the spirit of the storm moved on the waters. 

Eastward the darkened sea spread till it met the 
lowering sky. 

Westward the old primeval forest stretched till 
it reached the horizon. 

Between the sea and the forest lay a desert of 
level sand, 

It was not dark, for the moon was at its full, and 
though obscured by clouds, it shed a sombre light 
over the scene. 

A sullen, drizzling rain was falling, and through 
this rain, over the dreary coast road, passed a 
wretched little wagon, drawn by a donkey, and filled 
with three dreary-hearted travellers. 

The first was a woman, of tall and powerful franie, 
those fine proportions could not beconcealed even 
by the voluminous brown cloak that wrapped her 
form. 

The hood of the cloak, which served also as a 
bonnet, had fallen back, revealing a well-set, reso- 
‘lute head, covered with coarse black and grey hairs 
and a face with large, strong, clear-cut features, and 
a stern, determined expressicn. 

She sat forward in the wagon, driving the donkey. 
But as her hands mechanically guided the reins, her 
eyes wero fixed with a fierce, devouring gaze‘upon 
the distance before her. 

The second, her companion, was a young woman 
of slight and graceful form—or rather, it seemed 
so, as she sat closely shrouded in a black shawl, 
with her white face pressed upon her whiter hands 
—bowed, collapsed, shuddering and silent, except 
when trying to soothe the weeping babe upon her 
lap, or venturing some anxious whispered question 
to the stern driver, as: 

“ Mother, mother, are we almost there ? Can you 
see the lights of the city ?2’’ 


And the dark woman’s only answer was her 
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Peitiales, which seemed to be understood by.her 
daughter. . 

Many weary hours had the miserable little party 
plodded on their way through the rain and mist. 
And new they neared their joftrney’s end. And well 
might the mother send her burning glance with pas- 
sionate desire into the far distance. 

And well might the daughter question with eager, 
breathless anxiety. 

Their errand was upon the issue of which hung 
life or death. 

The only son of the elder woman, the husband of 
the younger, the father of the infant, lay chained 
and fettered in a condemned cell, doomed to die a 
death upon the scaffold. 

A crime that had filled the whole community 
with horror had been traced to his door, and so 
strong were the circumstances produced in evidence 
against him on his trial, that the whole tenor of his 

revious life had been unavailing to effect a verdict 
in his favour. 

He was found guilty and condemned to death. 
The youth, beauty, genius, and misfortunes of the 
prisoner had produced their natural effect upon the 
public mind, and had strongly interested popular 
sentiment in his favour. 

Such things ought not to be, perhaps, but such 
things are. 

Where a poor, illiterate, misguided, friendloss 
man would have been executed, without a hand or 
a@ voice being lifted to save him, this handsome, 
talented, and accomplished youth, found hosts of 
friends, zeady to accept and credit his protestations 
of innocence, and to get up and sign eloquent peti- 
tions to the government in his behalf. 

That the previous history of his life had been 
comparatively good, that he was conc e2ned upon 
circumstantial evidence alone, that he was the only 
and beloved son of a widowed mother, whose heart 
would be broken, and whose grey hairs would be 
brought in dishonour to the grave by his fall, that 
he was the husband of a youthful wife and the father 
of an innocent child, whose lives would be ruined 
and disgraced by his unmerited execution—these 
were the causes set forth with more or less good 
reason why the sentence of the law should not be 
executed upon the prisoner, but the judge of that 
day was a hard-headed, some said hard-hearted, 
man, who boasted that he made it a rule, without 
an exception, never to interfere to arrest the course 
of the law. 


And se the friends of the prisoner had given up 





in despair, and left the boy to his fate, 





Only one still hoped—his young wife. And this 
was the ground of her hope. 

The judge, a young man whose name and fame 
made the poor wife’s heart thrill with new life and 
expectation, for he was one who had known want, 
sorrow, toil, and struggle, and who had conquered 
them and his own destiny, and who was now borne 
— upon the very topmost crest of popu- 
arity. 

It was natural to suppose that his bosom was 
filled with all gracious affections, benevolent emo- 
tions, and generous impulses. 

Was it not most reasonable to suppose that his 
very first official act would be an act of mercy? 
Youth was always generous and merciful. 

Was it not likely that he would rejoice at the op- 
portunity of signalising his coming into power by 
the salvation of a fellow creature’s life—a life the 
public were so eager to have saved—whose i 
would therefore bring him so much popularity? 
And, oh, besides! oh, more than all, he was himself 
a young husband and father, with a beautiful wife, 
and a beloved only babe—would not the pity of his 
heart grow strong for the wife and child of the 
poor condemned ? 

Oh, altogether, when she came to think of it, it 
was unlikely, it was impossible he should refuse to 
hear her prayers! 

And so she had urged the prisoner’s mother to 
this journey, and now, as she rode on through the 
driving rain and mist, her hope grew so strong by 
cultivation, that she raised her cowering form, and 
would not. ndure to see her mother sitting there in 
front of the wagon, driving so mechanically, with 
her burning gaze fixed with such fierce, hungry 
desire upon the forward vision of the unseen city. 
She said : 

“ Dear mother, cheer up; cheer up, mother. Oh, 
I know that all will be well! The judge cannot fail 
to hear us and to grant us his life! Ob, yes, all 
will be well!” : 

“ And yet, Nelly, you shudder and sigh as you 
say it.’ 

“Yes, mother, because—— Oh, Heavens! the 
faintest doubt upon this subjéct is so horrible!” 

The poor girl groaned. 

“So, mother, see; the lights of the city! Are 
not those the lights of the city ?’’ 

“Yes, we are drawing near M——, Nelly ; still 
that wild, eager heart of yours, woman. What is 
the use of wishing, longing, hoping, fearing about 
anything in life? ’Tis but three score years and 
ten at the longest! And ’tis soon over, and 
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.~ ewamped in death, and prince and pauper, king | beaven andearth exceedingly beautiful, and fancied 


ict, are equal in the grave: 
“ cily pressed the infant on her knees Or ser t0 
her bosom, as she bent forward and 0°) :00 into. the 


mother’s face. 


It was white and stern and set, but the oyes i 


burned with a wild fire, 
“Heaven preserve her senses!’ said the poor 
girl to herself, as she same back into her sent. 


cheered the lonely, én désdlation of the sdeite: 


They wete drawingsncar She city naw, * Hero and 
there a solitary a howde or roadeside tavern | 


hey drove on 
donkey could be 
daries of the-dity 


little wagon 
tavermy 

‘The * sighed, » and assisted the 
younger t q je with 

And bea Sis gie- austhap eases sheicate 
of a boy, Way into a 

Het first té\the landlord 

“ Has theged ed the city ?” 


“ Not yaby b } i® expected this évening,; and 
the youn@- then of the town have tarnetl ont, & 
hundred hotéemetMittong, to mect and escort-hita: te 
the city. They eres and: will marten down 
this ronda, If yan Bit af the Taration ok wuie see 
them pees, Amd ad for the inauguration of: 
row, thé oiby is fir) of soldiers, mikitary com 
irom mipwrte,, itis aaid.it will be tie 
milited cy para fab ‘io gece prs Bey 

by 


boys gow! 
oe et 


said the hos, ing 
itopen, * 
‘* Yes,” answered the eldd¥ woman: 
“You ) dome to town to attend the markets, 
will be grofit- markets for a iar or 
80 


mayh 
PROBS be very high while the city iz 
full people 

“We havé Boe comme to market” 

“Oh, only to #66: t@ P&rade and get a sight of 
the now judge!” 

*Yes,”” 

**Send some woman to show us where we are t6 
sleep,” said the elder woman. 

Nelly had sat Gown in a darkened corner with her 
child on her knee and her head bowed over it, but 
she heard and shuddered at the words of the uncon- 
scions landlord. 

He went out, and his exit was soon followed by 
the emtrance of a slatternly maid of all work, who 
conducted the two women upstaits info a little, 
low, ill-furnished bed-room, and left them. 

“Oh, mother, how can we sit heré waiting in 
idleness, and know that he is imprisoned and 
chained, alone, unfriendéd, suffering! Oh, mother, 
he cannot come to us; he is helpless in his bonds; 
jet us go to him! Wecannot seo the judge till to- 
morrow, mother! Oh, 1ét us 9”, fo him!’ 

“Impossible, N Nelly; the prison doors haye bean 
closed for hours. I charg F eMac be patient. To- 
morrow, at the earliest hour noe, we will 
bé at the prison gates. And pO to haunt 

the steps | of the judge all day. and night, till he 
hears us!’ 
‘Ob, but to have got here in time to-night! And 
how fo live till tomorrow ?” exclaimed the poor 
girl, shuddering. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Avid a8 we #A¥ed on Chés’penkeheaving tide, 
I neversaw so beautiful a night— 
Baxast. 


From within us comes often all the gloom of 
beauty of the scene around us, 

On that same night, at fhat same hour, and by 
that road, passed sxother vehicle, With another 
party, on their way, to the city. 

lt wae a very handsome; spacious travelling car- 
riage, drawn by.a pair of oh sayeth horses. 

The carriage contained four persons, On the 
back seat reclined a pan doanie man in the early 
prime of life, and a beautiful woman in her first 
bloom. 

Opposite +6 them sat the nursé, and on her lap 
reposed a lovely ehild, six mouths old. 

The babe was well wrapped in a soft, white ‘silk 
cloak anti hood, and a linen cambric handkerchief 
of cob-web texture was thrown partially oyér its 
face to shiel it. from the night air, without 6b- 
structing its breathing. 

The blinds of the carriage werd. let. down for 
awhile to adorit the fresh air from salt oo 
and thé fine prospect of the gr rele gm 
stretched out to infntty under the prs lonely aky, 
and tho great, blhek, pine-forest, like ai ariny of 
giarits Halting, on the West. 


For fhis party was happy and ift ease, and.so they 


with ior oor old worn-ong- 
urged to i d soon tae bot |) 
were , am the wieetable 
np b Ore a poor but decetit'} 


thatthe light fall of the rain made low music on 
the waters. 
Fe was the mother who at le sngth put down the 
wi # With.an apologetic smile. 
, too, ingnired, but it was with a beaming eye 
and } joyous tone: 


“ Ave we perder uP the lights?” 
Aad he answered an De Samar cordial 
; dear Augusta, not Weare can don | 
p &4 on 8 Sead : ae this, 


eesofar. Bub Hever r= read i8 
night fine fine, ant we sti in less 
*hours,’ 


fe = be} , 
might be for their jowtney’s eon- 
Pi 


2 triiph—e well-earned, well- 













w fo 


merited tt 










Riohwed Pe oa thé fudge, was of a 

bladkentith ; > ot or Ard swordiand slijeldiin the 

battle of life, or: . — yer 
he had f every indi, df 





; vidinadive opubation, ae 
iam and eminenee, Saw: preseté high 
station. 

And ale who now boré his 








new thereat bP hid yy wits. 

hé mérriege on hig side a 
assion 

. Richard Pemberton had but one grand pReeione= 

ambition! 

And even that we deditated, consecrated to high 
and holy purpose 

But from childhood he had loved, served, and pro- 
aero her. 

now he cherished her with the old tender, un- 
Per a affection: 

He her guardi pi pnd teacher, as well ag her lover, 
had had some difficulty in winning her heart, and 
hand, but when at last she gave them, they were 
yielded wu entirely, without reservation, with pas- 
sionate abandonment. 

He was,a, man for a woman’s worship—it was his 
right, and he received if, 


* * * * * 
The travellers pursued the same rord. for more 
than di hour longer, until coming to's Settior, 


it forked, Mr. Pemberton palie@ thé é 
stopped the carriags, let down thé blind, pe pat’ viii 
od out of the window, and called to" the coath- 


me pake the road to theléft, Phomesén.” 

“Bat why do you prefer the iotigest and worst 
road P’’ inquired the young wife, 2 en: 

“ Betiuse; dear Augusta, f Have been confiden- 
tially a@vieed phat there are a hntdred mounted 
civilians coming doWwit the rond-we fisive jast left te 
meet the carriage; ald escort it if triumph to a 
city, to yr nothing of the thensand 

aiid chHtarea, collnetdd ® Hille RMBIRib# Oh be soe the 
entree! Now, I think, Augusta, that the parade # 
to-morrow will be quite suflicient we bye = this pre- 
moni fass; and I eonaidér also that my dear 
wife child are'tired: and hutigry, and need rest 
and refrethitent. And T femember that 
there is & quiet olf éouple, In a quiet Sarre in 
W-—,; wlio will he idré‘sittootely Happy 
to-night, than the gaping; sthting; Sige bahontng 
multitude sssembled to do themsélves honout. ‘And 
80, oo, Aviguntmy we will enter the city quietly byandther 


road than the crowé e; age er amy A te’ 
houst;and gladden the! sight of 
the babe they iden ti a ‘and prepa 1 
— by a oa)ni domestic retin, 


hight’s 
rest, for tlie harassing display ings andra long male 


“Bat will not the’ ahsputaaies ob 
indke you very barge een 
is, Rg the at Hie geod is 


rN se at Loy Dp: 
will a tthe fe elite earn ae 
rs yet $ 
eet ane pablic fis tie will be 







him louder than ever.”’ 





thought the decp-toned glory of the sober grey 


‘Still I ath abiry that their eonfident hope wilt 


;  wletes 0 


Was ; notoneudt 5 


be Rangpsiniad, and that they will lose the pleasure 
of doing you this honour.” 

“ Honour! Why, dear Augusta, you do not under- 
stand! Why, if to-morrow instead of being inau- 
gurated I were to be executed, there would be just 
as great & crowd collected from the very same 
motive—love of excitement.”’ 

This seemed terbe an wmbappy speech, for when 
-desiy. a Pémberton had spoken it, bot were sud- 

aogy = ; & similar cause, 

At last : 


“There is a poor wretch in the condemned cell to 
be executed the day after to-morrow, is there not?” 
anne A 4° usta, in aaubdued tone. 

i wae just thinkin: of him,’ replied the 
jadeo td ing. grave voice. 

“And after ae o'clook ior i you will 
havé the pawer of sig: i 7 and 










man, “of Gonrse, I only 
in the, miied cell, 


a9 } Go pom 
as 


She trembled, and seatesly Viftiiiher vols above 
her bréath, h, when she ny 

Will ou not pardon O'Donovan ?”” 

No, Augusta, I will not.” 

Alas! I was so sure you would.” 

** You presumed, in your ignorance.’ 

**And so, Mr. Pemberton, do the public ! ! The 
— of this poor prisoner is confidently expected 
of you 

“ ‘Phen public expectation must be disappointed.” 

“I will nidlte rs unpopular.” 

“ A second time to-day, dear Augusta, you have 
urged Je ppm upon meas an object. Never do 
so a third time—neyer- while you lives When did 
you ever know the desire of popolat Savdutr to in- 
fluence my action? Who would wisely and right- 
eously rule, must not be governed ty the caprices 
of | the ruled—it were ® paradox.” 

“Then the misérablé man must die ?” 

**T have said if,” 
pa Heaven’ bé merciful tohit !” 
“Amen !’ 





—_——— 


CHAPTER 119, 
Here's the vast-city with its peopled homes, 
Aud hearts # oll fal of ai seta 
Thousands tens of tiotean trig, thieré, 
La fom Sant Tout of orang He, 
a tT coon a many a isan wa wares 


And busy merchants hurr. os 
And eurious 


vellers ri Ny 
Grave mMeéu of pliceé ati neds Moa ee te 
And the doomed prisoner in his dark . 


Tupjudge elect with his tengo, ctietich Deine 


through one of ¢h’ quietest and tnrned 
into oe of the. b heathen’, finest, and most: retiifed 


Thee carriage drew up before #: handsomo, fart 
stone house, set on a wu. pack from the streets; 
surrounded with tees, dnd having its grortids 
terraced down to the level of the anié: pavement. . 


Two lamps on poste before the Hlawined 
the of the got Ouse; and the séhecomive ber- 
—_ 


rae ay dismounted and ape the carriage 
totiesis his patty out, he wWentup: the 

oh and rang the door end j 
he door 


ladies-on the watth, wha, 
nied the ioe fattercaee flow am ee mibard iat 
‘amd f6ldi ne baa Kegustedn tha ickeaestawiti 
eo, ng 
cordial affection, an dif-thebaby, 
and passing it oy one to the , Witheex oldma 
sof love, Wonder, and ough ib was 
perfectly true that theré ‘lever wits ® baby \satn -on 





earth precisely like that baby,and. therefore it is 
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no wonder, thet, all its aynts, uncles, cousins, 
parents, and gr ents, , on. it, 60 fabuity, 

© And how. is, fa and mather,, girls?’ naked 
Richard Pemberton,, 

‘Pais coufmaed to hj saa cine with a slight 
touch of the gout, though we have wheeled him into 
the parlour for i _to.see you. And’ma is 
well—there she is now,” said one of the young girls, 
as an old lady, dresaed in.black, satin, appeared at 
the door. 

She was walking. slowlgand cautiously down to 
meet her son and daughter. 

Riehard Pemberton: haatened: to greet -aen, and 
drow her atm withia, his.own, and. supported. her 
foom) till the others.came np.end Awensts» hed, paid 
her adteotionate respects, aud, had been, prossed. to 
tiie old lady’s bosom, and the babyyhad; beem held 
up by the;adwmiring; aunties .to the vier, of the ad- 
miring, grandmother. 

No! the world was several thousand years, old 
then, but.it-had never produced a ‘human’ baby 
like that before,! 

GRaiene elevated both her: hands in. speechless 
ecstacy. 

fei all the aunts, uncles, and.,cougins held: up 
theirs. — 

And all this enthusiastic appreciation’ re-acted 
upon the mother’s love and»pride, and made her ad- 





perfection ten times more than she did before, if 
that could be ‘possible, 

The travellérs werd’ then condacted'into the house 
and into a spacious, well-lighted, richlyfutnished 
family patlour, orfamented with elegant books, 
paintings; medallions, statuettés‘and mirrors, that 
multiplied “everything dite, atid’ exotic# that filled 
the air with perfume. 

Tra cornet, by ‘the glowing’ grate) satan old ‘nian 
in the easy chair, propped up, and reposing) half: 
buried inand among downy silken cushions, This 
was old David Peraberton, the retired blacksméth, 
and father of ‘the jwdgekeleoty 

He wasiagrand looking old man \¢f ‘giganmtie sro 
portions, rand fine oman features): liice his! son's} 
crowned by a head of hair'like sno¥driftu 

He was smokiig a\clay: pipey: bunts laid itaside 
wiren -he!saw> the party enter, and: made jseveral 
attempts te rise aid moet: thems bit fabled; and at 
last sank back in .-his obnix. 

Rieherd Pemberton haatened to-him, and.greeted 
him, with, the, warmest respect .aad,, affeetion,. to 
which the old manreplied; ' 

“Tho, Lord, bless thee, Richard! .- ‘The, Lord for 
ever bless. thee! So.they have made thee jidge. at 
last, lad. all, well, well, well; who. lines. long 
must see.much; but I never expected to, seer this 
day! -Heavet be praieed that has, brought thee’ to 
honour, aud spared me té see it, boy! Judge! 
Well, well} J-didn’t expeet this thirty yearsago, 
whén I begged’ an oli packing-box. from Johu 
O'Donovan, tlietavern-keeper, and put rockers to 
it for a cradle for you. John was thé ‘greater mati 
in those days! Well, Bit How times ate changed ! 
My sonis the new judge, and John’s san’ is —— 
Well; wellt” 

While tife childish of@than is’ babbling in this wa 
the young sisters have etot ded round Atygtista, prof- 
fering theit serviees: 

They insist thist she shall hot have the trouble of 
going tipstaite #6 chatige her dries ‘wtitil she rétires 
for the titeh?. 

Nor, indeedy ts ati 
laxorious’ cdermge 
dusty 


Ta her 
travel 


change necessary. 

has contracted’ 10 

And ao of the young: sisters.: One takes: off her 
bonnet amd shawl andrackds them wostairs, while 
another: deaws forward an easy chasr to recetverher, 
and grandma herself relieves the darling: baby sof 
ite cloak and hood. 

‘* Pines are, chamged ” ohintes in tho old rian, 

Yes, times, were! changed, indeed with them, bat 
not Mere,.so than witha veat namber of our couniry 
men and Women, whom their own industry aad 
talents, or those. of their children, have lifted from 
the dust, and set in high places. 

T heard avery old friend of this famfly, who had 
known them from the finst, say that,it seemed to 
hier sttange'dnd delightful te reniember what that 
old lady had been, ar to see, What shé,was now—to 
remember her’ the 
hovel, who dajly-‘citrfed her’ hasbudi’s’ dinddr to 
the forge; ‘and who ' gperttl’ aff thie’ “afteriioon 
in gathering’ a bavkétful of wild’ frdfts or rite, atrd 
wahtten nfilée’to’ nvarkét' the ere nteriitig to sell 
be for'three shillings to get little Ditk’ @ pair 


8. . 

Audto gco\hor now arrayed in tat: #1Gh; dark 
satin droudy seatedin thevebtet cay chair) presid- 
ing, with not undignified ease, over/her stn's'town 

e. : ‘ 4 

Bat the ghd man‘ie'still babbling pleasantly while 

Weade digressingy avd at list’ he remembers that 


axetdoted’ mistress ofa yural | 





there,is semeone else. in, the \ world hesidas, that ; 
taatchlese son, who stands thereby jis chair, lig-,; 
tening, to his, childish talk as sengete vam iE it 
were the wisdom of Solamon, and.be calls out, 


chirpingly 
te may see Augusta ?, Where is Mrs, | 
on 


i ut whore 13; 
Richard Pembert: 

Augusta left:her place and went and paid her af- 
feetionate respects, saying that she had been waiting 
to attract hig 1otice for, some time, but would not 
interrupt iis agreeable chat with Mr. Pemberton.. 

‘* Aye’! she is more. considerate than she used to 
be; Di¢k, that is thy work: Yot always had’ the 
knack of ‘niaking people ‘stop to think’a bit: But 
where is the wee lassie ?” 

The babe-was brought by its erandmother, and 
laid upon'his knees. 

“Ave, a fine child)’ said the patriarcis, takin ont! 


| his’ gingses, wiping tien slowly, and’ sotting them 


on hia nose, “ avery fine child indeed 3 quitean-un- 
com 1on fine'one'! But who is-she like?) Can you! 
tell me grandmother?” 

The old lady was sure it was.'the’ very: image: of 
grandfather himeelf. 

At-which grandfather,owho entirely! believed it, 
was wonderfully pleased. 

Thegirls, whodollowed and clustered around the 


| baby likte flies aroumdra dvop ofshoneyy were entirely 
mire lier baby, and believe in its uvapproachable | 


faitidess) upon the point, as they: tumnods theit 
ghwvces: fromthe shrunken visage of the most vene+ 
rable of patriarchs to the tender, delieate blooming 
face of, the most beautiful of infanta. 

Andi then the girls, united, upom thie point, were 
divided upon anobher—namely, having deeided+who 
the baby, wae not like, they fell to. diaputing, who.it 
was. Harriet and Elizabeth were centeim it wes 
like its,mother,; but,Lucy.and Letitia.wexe positive 
it resembled its.father, 

“ Hos :can you; say,that when-her eyes ave of the 
deepest. blue, like. dear. Augssta’s!’’ exclaimed 

riet. 

‘* Blae! just hear.the girl! whenL wilkleave it.to 
any human being, witheyes in, theix liead, thetithe 
child’s.are black—black: as midnight, like brother 

ichard’s,” said Letitia; and. to; prove it. she 
snatched the babe from its grandfather's knees and 
carried it under the full blaze of a chandeher, 


whete the liftle one winked its exes at such,a tate | 
‘ 


that it Way impossjble to tell their hue, 
TS décide “the matter the cap: was pulledsoff to 


sed if ths elon of tite hair Would’ throw any light; 


upon the subject. 

“<"Phere!’ exeliivied’ Marist, cxlibiting © 
giigtentire golivéen howd of hair. “ TMiero ! 
you she had dark blue eyes, like her mamma’ and 
sO’ ste has, for Her hair is’ ‘Tiglt, and’ everybody 
kitows Hight hair diways goes with bine eyes,’ 

9a! hal ha’” lanehed’ Letitia: “OR; that's 
too) goo? Jakst déo Potv sites’ catiglit’ herself. 
Light hair always goes*with WMueeyes; dies its catid 
dear Adgasté's, eres ate dark’ Vlue, amd Wer hair 
dleish! blaeiky Ha! hal hat’ 

“ Giels!! girls! evita the old! many in’ A ‘shrill 
voted, ‘* gitis) Las geing te! have: Phat ¢litd’ pet ‘to 
bed, It's: not a woorlew dell, oroai pupyydeg, to bd 
pulled and dragged in that wage  Awpitete; hive 
youvro imetiner’s hcart'?  Sedchety) they're treating | 
tly hetrows?” 

Augustos, who had been anicasiby watewin their 
roughiusageof ther darhiugy io wca me forward antl | 
took thic fraghtemed beti patient little evestutr edad 
enine, SAFIN : 

“Tt is late, dear girls, for little Maud’s eyes twitre 
que; let me, ring-for her, wunse, amd take het to 

ed.” 

No; Augnets must,.not fatigue. Henselé: They 
would see the nuxaé. put.Maud to bed, 

And Elimabeth ran aud.,rayg the bell, and Iawey 
wanted to know. whether the, baby wauld went: 
thickened milk, and said she,knes how te make. it.: 


dgraudma eame forward and, theurath te,; 
7 ash for she knew; more sata Fh thanadl) 


the test put together. Hadn’t she Pug eleven, 


and so saying she took.the baba from g 
felucturt bit umrdsigting arms, HE pina Teg yan “of 
the roont, the gitls following as natarally as if they: 
were needles and, the nit Pg re Augusta 
wert, too/sute in her heart that grandmother 
going ta give it corditf, me we 
And Richard Pemberton remained standing, with 
Hit elbéw testing wpdn the wiantdliece, Lateni 
$6 hie father's? talk: . spires 


And meanwhile if a spadibus appes.cuembor there : 


is’ a pléatant Httls fa 
bitbe, who had firmly 
— the’ ordi, 1 
without‘it. 

And its little crib, of Grecian. fashion, .witine 
tidti [nce curtains, looked like some beautiful.shrime 
or veiled ‘altar. 


mily seene going om... Tha 
clo it ptpedis ga Pho. 
ies sleeping «uietly enought 


And Augusta reclines upon @ lounge, for, Augnsta }.; 


zx 


@ustzeat, before) supper, say.all the girls, and grand- 
| cendorges, it. 

| And grandmother, berself sits,in an arm clair 
neay Augusta's lounge, and makes her tell all about 
tho; baby, from; the day of. ita birt to. the. prasemt 


night. 

| And the girls,.bring;/outi their offerings to tig 
linfant—fruits of many an industrious hour lovingly 
bestowed. upon the little stranger. 

Harriet produces a richly embzoidered robey tho 
work;of her own. fingers. 

Eijzabeth displays a superb white cashmere cloak 
worked with silk, and a hood to, correspond. 

Lucy half a dozen worked muslin caps and Letitia 
another robe, quite as handsome.as the first. 

And when,-all these have been examined, and 
praised, and gratefully accepted, grandmothar sends 
ron A to her, room to bring ‘‘that little morocco 
trup ” 

And wherrit comes she takes it on her knee and 
unlecks it, and produces a dozan:pair of sogksknit 
pf herself, of the very finest ijambawool yarn, and 
assorted: colours, white predomiaating. 

* There!” says the old jady, with not unjustifi- 
able pride, ‘‘ there! maybe they are not so showy 
asx the ginlst work, bué I think you'll. fiad. them 
quite as useful. 

* Yes, indeed, dear good grandmothor, they will 
be very useful,’ said Augusta, catehing the old 
lady’s fat hand and pressing jt to her, lips. 

And the old lady raises her wistfal eyes to her 
daughtert-in-law’s face,.and says: 

“ Aye, you like me, better than you used to, don’t 
you, Augusta?” 

‘* Yes, dear madame; aud [ hope it ia the same 
with you. You, know, me betiey than _yoa, ense 
did.”’ 

* Aye; Tlike you better because you are bettey!” 

Now, although Augusta took this equivecal cqm- 
pliment kindly, and as it-was- meant, yétit was pot 
quite just. It was an innocent mistake of the old 
ladyje., Augusta, had always bean good—nob, so 
hear perféction,as she was-now—but dlways well 
disposed. 

It iiowt uid eamioiad herself who had been far 
wrong, and was now—partly by Augusta’s patignce 





—brought right. 

Not'always had this‘ worldly plebeian fiwily so 
lowed and-soryed thea young patrician lady, who even 
in her tender infancy was thrown upon their pro 
teetion., Once a fierce jealousy and hatred pad 
roigued in tucir basoms, and blinded their moral 


litt | Vision, so‘ that nothing Augusta looked, or said, or 
T told | did, 


seemed good in their sight: 

You shill hear after a bit’; T havenot time to tell 
you now, nor is this the place, forthe supper bel] is 
ringing, and the old lady is rising and putting fhe 
things out of ‘her lap, with a parting rébuke -on the 
subject in this wise: 

‘Wrll, gitts, in all your doing you have doup 
nothing: for Augpsta herself—not even worked hier'n 
collar.” 

“Ol) Haven't wo? Wedid intend to keep it a 
seorvet, but—well, I think, if Augusta will opan,fire 
upper drawer of lier bureau she will fad someting 
her maid’ did not pat‘there,” exclaimed Elizab sth, 

‘* The sweetest worked nighteap,”’ said L:titis, 
sitiling. 

‘< Hush!” exclaimedtmey, undging, the.spayk:r 
and thus.betrayiig, hor ownpersoyal.agency imi 
matter. 

‘* Welk evem if, yoa had forgothem, her, 1. Iron 

who had not. Here, my dear,’’ said grandmotser 
drawing .fzam, the bottem of: thea red medcco 
trunk several pair of the finest white lambswool 
hose, “‘ Here. my lovey. It doula nearly alli the 
sumer te kait}tueze; foryou see, shay areoso fire 
I could only knit them in the:dagtime; they ato 
dike. cob-web.otmeat, far L remembered abl your 
dainty little notions, and I,kmew, you: Woubd: not 
weae thewrelse. And now let as godemnho sagper. 
Tats hyidowt! you give your sister-imlaw yonr 
arm Fon know she is tired and: weak. ‘Trane! 
hing, dies) everzond, ead. nnesing makes aowoman 
weak, and Augusta has had to undergo botipso- 
day.” 

They passed tirotgh the parlour in going to 
supper. 

The old mar still sat in his easy chair, and his 
son stood by his sida, leaning his elbow upon ths 
mantlepiece, and listeyjng to his talk. 

Augusta, as she entered, caught the fag end of 

bh conve wwation. 

Bheeld man was saying 
poo*Bithiak’ you ought to, fadécd I de. His father 
jag wy gdod friend of mine anid goad friend to you, 
(toe. Deremenrber whieh he gave me a bak to make a 
cradle.for-you, Bielwrd: You cat’t say that was 
- bribery amd«corruption; bedattse He coaldn’t have 
fonesecn you woulddver have the power, Dick. You 
wall do.aty bunope ¢’? 

Ne; father,’ 
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“No!” repeated the old man, bringing down his 
cane emphatically, even authoritatively.  “‘ But the 





“people expect it of you, Richard. You owe them 


something for making you Governor General. You 
should try to please them, as I used to admonish 
ou long since, when I ’prenticed you to the lawyer. 
You'll do it like a good lad, Richard ?”’ 
**No, sir, I cannot !” 
“Cannot! You can. 
“Then I will not!” 
** You will—it must be so! The people will have 
it so! And you know Vox—Box — Fox — what 
is it, Dick? The text you know you used to put on 
your paper!’’ 
** Vox populi, vox ——’ 
“Yes, I know now. Fox popular—box of domi- 
noes—the voice of the people is the voice of 
Heaven! Now, Dick, that used to be your own 
Now, if you believe that, you ought to obey 


You have the power.” 


it!’’ 

“ Father, we outlive most of our youthful onthu- 
siasms, and learn to modify many of our opinions. 
For instance, I do not now think that the voice of 
the people always is, or always has been, the voice 
of Heaven. Think you that it was ,so, when it 
cried ‘Crncify Him! Crucify Him! Release unto 
us Barabbas?’ ” 

* Ah, Dick! Ah, Dick! you are a good orator, 
and that’s what helped to make you Governor 
General. But oratory don’t make it feel a bit 

leasanter to have poor O’Donovan hung. Ah, 

ick! I’m afraid! I’m afraid! But I always heard 
prosperity hardened the heart! Lord bless my soul, 
grandmother, is not supper ready yet? I’m all but 
starved !’’ concluded the old man, when he perceived 
that his wife and daughter had entered. 

The old Jady announced supper was on the 
table. 

The old gentleman, with the help of his son, arose, 
and leaning with his left hand, slowly passed into 
the supper-room. 

Here some of the sons of the family pfvet them, 
and all gathered around a well-laid table. 

Still the old man harped upon the subject of the 
convict, turning the conversation into that channel, 
and keeping it there. 

All around the table expressed their deep sym- 
pathy. 

Some of them, we know, had already pleaded the 
cause of the prisoner. 

Now you could not have decided whether they 
were the most interested in the subject of the 
pardon or their supper. 

And yet they were very sincere in their sym- 
pathy. 

Such is nature. 

Only mark this, that while they who so eloquently 
expressed their sympathy, and so zealously pleaded 
for a pardon, ate and drank with a good relish for 
their food, he who firmly refused to reprieve, 
scarcely touched a morsel, but sat grave and pale, 
and judge, if you please, who at heart felt the most 
painful sympathy. 

But Richard Pemberton was a man in a million, 
and weighed justice and mercy in the scales of con- 
science. 

. But to-morrow the most portentous trial awaits 

im. 

He must encounter the pleadings of the convict’s 
broken-hearted mother and grief-stricken wife. He 
would not sacrifice conscience for family love or 
popular favour; will he eacrifice it to their awful 
sorrow ? 

He would not yield to wife or people, will he 
yield to them ? 

In the pauses of-the conversation, distant sounds 
in the town were heard, and “‘ Hurrah for Pem- 
berton !’’ was shouted, 

They left the supper-table, and assembled in the 
parlour for family prayer. 

The patriarch read a portion of the Holy Sorip- 
ture, and then knelt with all his household, and lec 
their devotions. 

= this was over the family separated fer the 
night, 


(To be Continued.) 








QUIET GIRLS, 


—. 


Ir would be affectation to pretend that admiration 
when it is openly expressed is not very sweet to 
girls, Extremely few people are above the influence 
of vanity, and maidens, as a class, are certainly not 
among those who are. There ia no valid reason why 
they should,be condemned upon this account, 

To wish to be thought well of is a perfectly taud- 
able ambition ; indeed it is to be feared that if most 
persons did not desire to be held im favourable esti- 
mation the world would be a very much worse place 
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than it is. 
ing individuals mistake notoriety for admiration, and 
in so doing are naturally led to indulge in excesses 
and follies of various kinds. 

It is to be regretted that this is particularly true 
so far as regards a number of girls who, lacking 
knowledge of the world and an insight into human 
nature, are contaminated when they are thrown into 
association with young men and women of a certain 
order. You will see them, in their desire to attract 
notice, unsteadily balancing themselves upon the 
line which separates the polite from the unpolite, and 
coquetting with what public opinion has decided t 
be naughty. 

No doubt their intentions are, in most cases, per- 
festly innocent, and if they were not applauded by un- 
principled flatterers, wko being tinged with badness 
themselves, like to make others the same, they would 
not continue to indulge in their little indiscretions, Un- 
happily, they are encouraged to believe thatthey are 
favourably distinguishing themselves when they are 
outraging good taste. 

There are men who like a girl who talks at a great 
rate, aud indulges in those descriptions of sneering 
and backbiting which are often mistaken for wit. 
There are conceited snobs who love a young woman 
ten times as much as they would otherwise do if 
they see that she treats those whom she does not 
deem it politic to conciliate with something very 
resembling insolence. 

There are beaux who appreciate the creature who 
is everlastingly giggling, smirking, posing herself 
in what she deems picturesque attitudes, and shout- 
ing utter nonsense at the top of her voice. Quiet 
girls see this, 

They perceive, further, that because they alck 
what seem to be supposed to be accomplishments, 
but which are really social vices, they are ignored. 

Over and over again are the sweetest natured as 
well as the cleverest women stigmatised as dull, 
stupid, and prim, because they are disinclined to 
shriek and to show all the teeth in their head to the 
first male who philanthropically condescends to in- 
dicate that he is disposed to look with favour upon 
them. 

Quiet girls may feel the manner in which they are 
often treated or they may not. It is to be hoped, 
however, that they have the good sense to perceive 
that they will gain nothing by attempting to imitate 
their faster and more gushing sisters, The chanees 
are that if they have the inclination they lack the 
peculiar talent which will enable them to do so suc- 
cessfully. 

Thus if they do attempt to be noisy, flippant, and 
publicly spiteful at the expense of their neigh- 
bours the probability is that they will make a bungle 
of the whole busiuess, and end by feeling tho- 
roughly ashamed of themselves. 

To try to doa discreditable thing, and fail, is, per- 
haps, the most bitter of all failures, and this is a 
fact which should speak emphatically to those quiet 
girls who are contemplating some audacious step in 
order to escape from the obscurity in which they 
hopelessly languish. 

It may as well be stated, that to a noisy, forward, 
self-assured member of society it is necessary that a 
girl should have no deep feelings upon any subject, 
that she shall not thiuk upon matters outside the 
special sphere of her operations, and that she shall 
have no persons welfare at heart so much as her 
own, 

In a word, she must neither possess a squeamish 
taste nor a tender couscience. Now, hosts of quiet 
girls are burdened with these encumbrances; hence, 
perhaps, their constant humiliation. If you want to 
find a girl whois a treasure in the home in which she 
lives ; who does real, honest, substantial work ; who 
possesses the strongest affection of those who 
thoroughly know and understand her; and who is 
endowed with as noble a soul as she has a pure mind, 
look for a quiet girl. 

It is from the ranks of the quiet girls that the beat 
wives, and the truest friends, and the hardest 
workers come, 

Of the women who really distinguish themselves 
by their intellectual achievements the majority are 
subdued and modest—yet lively and pleasant enough 
if properly approached—in company. Often treas 
sures, the existence of which bas been unsuspected, 
have been revealed in quiet girls. 

It always will be so; for @ genuine woman will 
never show the sterling stuff of which she is made 
to the first impertinent inquisitor, who may be un- 
worthy alike of her confidence and her regard, She 
will continue to astonish those who pretend to. un- 
derstand her by rising to heights, when she is sum- 
moned thither, which are unapproachable to her 
complacent and courted critics. 


Yet, in spite of all this, it may happen that quiet 


The misfortune is that many well-mean- 





girls of the best type may lack the wit, the adapta- 
bility to that with which they have no sympathy, 
the glibness, and that unlimited faith in themselves 
which must be possessed by those who desire to 
attract the notice of the more shallow portion of 
society. 








LAUGHING BROOK. 
Sa sees 


Just as the shadows began to grow long beside 
Laughing Brook, two people stepped aside from the 
road and sat down upon the green bank, apart from 
each other as two people might who had quarrelled, 
as indeed they had. 

One was a pretty, dark girl, with great black eyes, 
a wealth of ebon hair, and the sauciest red mouth in 
the world, 

The other a tall, fair young man, wearing a single 
breasted black coat, and with young clergyman 
written all over him in the most unmistakable man- 
ner. 

He was the Rov. Reuben Eden, and the girl 
at his side was Ada Romer, to whom he was en- 
gaged. . 

He seated himself with as much dignity as one can 
assume upon the grass. 

She flounced herself down with a pout, and pulling 
off her hat began to pluck at the strings in a nervous 
sort of way. 

‘‘ If you are going to tyrannise over me already, I 
give you fair warning thatI shall not bear it,” she 
said. fr I’ve always done as I pleased, and always 
shall.’ 

“When I asked you to be my wife——” began 
Reuben Eden. 

Fe You were glad enough to get me,” interrupted 

a. , 

“Let me finish, if you please,” said the young 
clergyman. ‘When I asked you to be my wife, I 
thought you understcod that the husband is the head 
of the house. How will it be with us if you cannot 
be taught that it must be so? We are not married 
yet, but you should yield to my wishes. Itis your 
duty. I disapprove of that dissipated and worldly 
young man with whom you have lately been flirting. 
You have, of course, not forgotten that you will one 
day promise to obey me. How can you do that if 
you refuse to regard my wishes now ?” 

“If your wishes are absurd—if your commands 
should be ridiculous—I shall always refuse regard 
and obedience,’’ said the girl. 

“Then, as I shall be master in my own house, 
our home would be a very uncomfortable one,’’ said 
the young man, 

So decidedly uncomfortable that I believe it best 
that everything should be at an end between us,” 
said the girl, flushing hotly. 

“That, at least, is a sensible remark,’’ said the 
clergyman. 

Then she, growing white as death, took from her 
finger atiny diamond evgagement-ring and held it 
towards him; and he, whiter than she, took it from 
her aud quietly tosssed it into Laughing Brook. The 
hands of a thousand little water spirits seemed to 
catch it as the tiny rapids swept it away over the 
glistening rocks beneath. Over each brown head it 
sparkled and flashed, and then was gone, 

Then a dignified young clergyman slowly walked 
one way and a very pretty young lady, with her 
round hat very much over her eyes, took the other, 
without the ceremony of leave-taking. But, oh, the 
pain and rage in her heart, and, oh, the rage and 
pain in his. 

She loved him dearly, though she was an innocent 
little flirt and liked dancing too much, and he loved 
her as men only love once, though he was conceited 
and intolerant, as a very young clergyman often 


is. 

The girl had done no harm. If she had she was 
frank enough to have owned it and begged forgive- 
ness. 

And though a twinge of jealousy had caused her 
lover to make mountains out of molehills, his rule 
would have been gentle when the little soul who had 
begun to dread it was once his own. 

But there, beside Laughing Brook, their ways 
diverged. They saw each other no more, 

The villegs gossips kuew to a woman that the 
affair was off, 

But though months went by, there were no 
symptoms that ‘‘the minister " was looking elsewhere 
for a wife, nor did Ada bestow any peculiar favour 
on any of the village beaux. 

A year passed—two. The clergyman still lived 


alone in bis parsonage, and Ada Romer kept house 
for her grandfather in the old mangion at the edge of 
the village. 
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Now and then she would go down to the margin 
of Laughing Brook and sit watching the water, that 
had swept away her ring, with a very grave face. 
But he took long detours to avoid the spot; and 
when the wind, setting that way, brought the voice 
of Laughing Brook to ‘the parsonage study, he 
would rise and shat the windows and shut it out. 

He had done this the. very day when, waking 
suddenly in the middle of the night, he was aware 
of a strange, flickering, vermillion glow across his 
ceiling, and, jumping out of bed, saw from his win- 
dow that the Romer mansion on the hill beyond was 
one great sheet of flame, and only he seemed to be 
aware of the fact. 

Allthe village slumbered, and about the house 
itself no figures moved. ‘They were being burnt in 
their beds, or smothered—they! nay, she, his Ada, 
as he called ber at that moment, uttering her name 
for the first time for two years. 

Hastily' clothing himself, he rushed out of the 
house and over the hill, crying ‘ Fire!’ as he ran. 
Windows opened at the cry: He heard voices utter- 
ing screams of amazement. 

The alarm was given; but was it now of any 
avail? He:stood before the house, and saw every 
window fast shut but ove upon the second floor. 

This the flames had not yet reached. 

Under a great pear-tree stood a ladder, It was a 
very heavy one: At ordivary times his hands, un- 
used to anything heavier: thau the pen, could not 
have stirred it. Now he found no difficulty iu carry- 
ing it tothe window, and placing it so that he,could 
ascend by its This done, up he went and in at the 
casement. -Great clouds of blinding smoke greeted 
lim as he entered; but he groped his way on, shout- 
ing ashe went, The flames were bursting through 
the. partitions, the paper shrivelling into scrolls. 
‘Thére was an old picture in the passage with a 
wreath of fire for a frame, and as he turned a glance 
upon it.a red tongue licked out the face, and 
powdered hair; and. white ruffles, and there was 
nothing left. 

This room was hers. He kuew it, 

He stood on the threshold, and saw at first only 
leaden smoke and scarlet blaze. Then, low down 
on the floor, something the flames had not touched 
yet—a figure in white. 

“ Ada!” he cried, and seized it in bis arms. 

A little worsted shawl had been about the 
sheulders. He wrapped it over the face and head, 
and lifted the senseless form in his arms. Then he 
sped back again, not knowing whether what he held 
was a living woman or a senseless corpse. 

His way was now through fire as well as through 
smoke, but he reached the window at last, and the 
crowd below welcomed him with cries and shouts as 
he ‘appeared upon the ladder, his hair burnt, his 
lashes scorched, his clothing burning upon him, 

The next instant he stood upon the grass and laid 
his burden down and uncovered its face, The fire 
had not touched it, and it was the face of a living 
woman. But as the eyes opened he saw that it was 
not Ada. He had saved the life of a young servant 
girl, who had recently come to take service with the 
Romers. . 

She—Ada—was still in the burning house! 

With a wild cry he dashed toward the door, which 
had, at last, been battered down, 

A sheet of flame rushed out to meet him, and he 
fell senseless upon the ground. 

The next morning the Romer mansion lay in 
ashes. 

The poor girl who had been saved lay raving in 
delirium, and unable to give any account of the 
origin‘of the fire. 

And in the dardened rooms of the parsonage the 
young minister lay suffering and disfigured upon 
what the doctors had little doubt would be a bed of 
death, 

Tnree weeks had passed since the fire at Romer 
mansion, 

There had been search amongst its debris; but 
the bodies of the old manand his granddaughter had 
not been found. 

There it lay, an unsightly heap, which Reuben 
Eden was glad that he could not see as he sat in his 
invalid-chair by the window. 

The young clergyman was getting better, and one 
day he would be quite well, but at present he was 
simply a wreck of his former self. 

He was unable to take a step alone, and his eyes 
had been so injured that it would be months before 
he could read or write. 

Even the faces of those about him were dim and 
indistinct to his vision. 

As for his heart, it would never know peace again, 
it seemed to him, as he kept saying over and over 
to himself; e 


“If I had not quarrelled with Ada she would have 








been here beside me, safe and well. She would not 
have been in the old house when the flames destroyed 
it, for she would have been my wife.” 

He was dreadfully miserable, and with the irrita- 
bility of a convalescent came a detestation of those 
kind, gossipy matrons wlio had nursed him so faith- 
fully. He wished them away with all their inquiries 
and sick-room talk, their camphor, and cologne, and 
jellies, and good ‘books. And one day he confided 
to his friend and fellow-clergyman, old Mr. Ormsby, 
that a man to wait upon him would be a great 
relief. 

“The ladies are so—so oppressively kind, you 
know,’’ he said. 

The other understood. A few days after a little 
note was brought to him by Deacon Arlington’s 
wife, who was then presiding over the sick rocm, 
aud who, since he could mot read it himself, read it 
to him ; 

“Dear EDEN,” it began, “I think you will find 
the bearer of this, Ching I'0, a very good nurse and 
attendant, The———dMission brought him over, 
He understands English perfectly, and is as gentle 
as a woman, and not as talkative. Try him, Yours, 
Ormspy.” 

** Let the young man come up,”’ said Mr, Eden, 

And forthwith entered a little creature with a 
long, blue, cotton blouse and wooden shees—a 
costume scarcely masculine in effect, with his long 
hair braided iu a pig-tail, and his eyes cast humbly 
to the ground, 

Mr. Eden engaged him at once, and the lady 
members of his little flock were secretly delighted. 
Even a young clergyman, when he becomes as cross 
as Mr, Eden was in his uncomfortable convalescence, 
grows wearisome, 

Ching Fo was installed at the parsonage, and in 
the little’slippers which be wore in the house went 
noiselessly about his work, and petted and nursed 
his master with a strange tenderness. He never 
spoke unless spoken to; but when he was not busy, 
he liked to sit on a low stool close to Mr. Eden’s 
chair, and Mr. Eden liked the littleman well. Ouce, 
as he crouched there, the master’s thin hand was 
outstretched, and rested for a moment on Ching Fo’s 
smooth head, 

While it lay there the Japanese sat quite still, but 
when it was about to be removed he caught it and 
pressed it to his lips, and showered kisses on it. 

“‘ He has a tender heart,” thought Mr. Eden. 

Winter was gone. Spring had come. All the 
grass about Laughing Brook was green, and fresh, 
and tender. The young leaves were on the trees at 
his window. ‘ 

The young minister, whose vision was yet dim, 
could hear the lap and ripple of the water over the 
stones. ‘ : 

He did not shut it out now. It seemed to him as 
though .the memories of his dead love hung so closely 
about Laughing Brook that if spirits could return to 
earth, hers would revisit that spot of allothers. At 
least those fond remembrances that, if they are not 
the spirits of those we have lost, serve us in their 
stead, would fill his heart beside its shady margin, 
and he might beguile himself into a fancy that he was 
waiting, as he bad often waited, for her coming step. 
At last he determined that le would go thither. 

“‘Ching Fo,” he said to his little Japanese, ‘ can 
you wheel me as far as tie brook yonder ?’’ 

The servant replied by retreating behind his 
master’s invalid-chair, and no more was said until, 
by quiet paths, they had come to the side of Laughing 
Brook—unay, to the very spot where he parted from 
Ada, where he bad thrown their troth-plight ring 
nto the water. ; 

Then she stood beside him, living, young, and 
beautiful. ‘Then le was strong and active and full 
of vigour, 

To-day she lay dead, dead amidst the ashes of 
ber ruined home, and he, a helpless, ba'f-blind 
invalid, sat there alone; and all might have been so 
different. 

He put his head down upon his hands, and the 
tears would not be crushed back. 

“If I could have only have died with her,’’ he 
said to himse'f, “it would have been so much 
better.” . 

Meanwhile, Ching Fo, who must have had some 
sorrow of his own, cried softly behind his chair. 
But Ching Fo’s eyes were bright even when wet 
with tears; and, as ho wiped them away, he 
caught sight of something amongst the bebbles 
of the poud that glittered and flashed with strange 
brightness, and leaving his master’s side, he crept 
forward and stopped with a low cry, and caught at 
it, whatever it was, and hid it in his bosom, 

**Oh, I have found it!’ he cried, 


And Reuben Eden, starting from his bitter reverie, 
said : 





‘* What have you found that so surprises you?” 

“A little ring, sir,” said Ching Fo. 

** A ring ?”’ said Mr. Eden, ‘‘ Givo it to me,’’ 

“Pardon,” said Ching Fo. “I found it. Let me 
keep it.” 

“ Not if itis what I think it,” said Lis master, “I 
will give you another ring, or more than its value 
in money. But if it is a woman’s ring set with a 
diamond, with‘ Ada from Reuben’ engraved witbin, 
I must have it.” 

“It is the ring,” said the Japanese. 

He advanced and put it into his master’s hand. 

‘‘ Ching Fo,” said Reuben Eden, “ you are a good, 
tender-hearted fellow. Let me tell you why I love 
this ring so well. It belonged to the girl who should 
have been my wife. She is dead now. I tried to 
save her, butin vain. T—oh, I was cruel to her— 
cruel, cruel—and this is all 1 have left. I deserve 
it—I deserve it!” 

He dropped his head passiouately upon his arm ; 
but two smaller arms lifted it up ; a soft cheek pressed 
his, lips touched his scarred forehead, 

‘Oh, Reuben!” cried a voice, full of all the ten- 
derness of love, “ yon did Jove me, after all.” 

It was Ching Fo who spoke—C Fo, who 


p 
showered these kisses on the aching eyes, and 
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fondled and caressed him—Cuing Fo, and not Ching 
Fo. 

**In Heaven’s name, speak again!’’ cried Reuben 
Eden. ‘ Tell me who you are?” 


And though the voice only answered, “No, no, 
let me go,” it was enough. 

“ Ada,” he said, and held her fast, “ Ada, no, I 
will never let you goagain. Since you are not 
dead, but living, since you have siooped your 
woman's pride to minister to me in this disguise, you 
must love me, ‘Take the ring again—put it upon 
your fiuger. I have made a fool of myself, but 
Heaven only knows how bitterly I have paid for it.” 

“IT never meant you should find me out,” said 
she. ‘JI heard that you could scarcely see,and you 
believed me dead. I grieved for you so bitterly, and 
grandpa, who could not bear to come to the old 
place, sent me down wiien he heard what had bap- 
pened. We were not in the house when the fire 
broke out; we were away on a visit; and before 
Gretchen, whose life you saved, was sensible enough 
to tell yy that, her friends had taken her home. 

* WhenI came down here | met the little Japa- 
nese, who had been sent to you by chance, and be 
really looked like me, and was much my size. I 
told him you would not be a kind master, and sent 
him to Some one I know who has wanted a Japanese 
servant for a long while, and I bought two of his 
suits and got his letter of recommendation; and 
grandpa thinks Iam visiting Jane Lorne ; and, ob, 
indeed, I meant to goaway before you could guess at 
the truth, my poor, blind darling ?” 

“And you must go before any one else guesses 
it,” said the man, with a sudden remembrance of 
evil tongues. ‘‘ But you will come back to me in 
your own person? You will promise that, Ada? 
You will be my wife ?” 

Ada promised, 

That night the Japanese servant disappeared, The 
next day the village was astonished by the news that 
Ggandfather Romer and his pretty granddaughter 
were alive; and long before he was strong of limb 
aud eyesight again, the minister had a wife, over 
whose wedding-ring glistened the diamond that. 
Laughing Brook had kept for her for two long years. 


M. K. A. 





ImproveD WatkR Wuer..—Reuben D. Sayre 
Westville, Ohio.—'This invention consists of the 
buekets cf an overshot or breast wheel, pivoied to the 
wheel rims so as to remain upriglt and hold the 
water until the centre is reached at the bottom, 
when they are tilted by a cam to empty the water, 
by which the wheel retains all the water as long as 
it can do any good, and the weight can be applied 
farther from the ceutre of the wheel by pivoting the 
buckets, at the periphery of the wheel rims. The 
buckets are pivoted to the wheel rims at or near the 
periphery so as to remain upright and hold all the 
water as long as it is efficient, when they are tilted 
by a crank and cam and the water emptied, after 
which they return tothe upright position again while 
ascending to the place for receiving the water, the 
cam being continued up to the top to prevent the 
buckets from tilting too far to come back again to the 
upright position. In front of each bucket is a cross 
bar, to prevent it from being overturned by the 
water falling inte it from the spout. In practice, 
the cam for tilting the buckets will be constructed 
so as to revolve to lessen the friction as much as 
possible, 
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TUE HEN AND THE TAILOR. 

A WEN who had saved a tailor from drowniog ina 
marine disaster that had cost several of big less for- 
tnnate companions their lives, asked him his opinion 

the theory of evolution, The ,gratpfyl. tailor 
eplied that be himself was an ingtanee ef the 
survival of the fittest; and the philesaphical fow] 
warking that it was volgar to pun, walked off 
with mueh dignity to resume her intesrppted 
o-snpation of hatching out a China neat. egg. 
~Some people cannot take a joke. 





——— 


ENGAGED. 

Tie conduct of engaged couples does not differ as 
widely ag we wight expect, so many.are the conven- 
tonal rnles appointed to be observed on these ocga- 
sions. Now and then we meet with a proud -girl 
who refuses to be congratulated iv the ordinary form, 


and wi,o turns the subject or leaves the room when 
ber appreaching marriage is mentioned, Fr ‘the 


inost part such givls are really in love, and canpat 
bear to have what they look upon as sacred touched 
by rude fingers 

Tt torture to be made the subject of quizzing 
aud feevle jokes. A sense of delicacy revolts irom 
viofliing by the opportunities made for the lovers 
meeting, aud prying eyes render her position embar- 
rassiug and intolerable. 

Som. times, too,a girl professes completaindiffer- 


ence to her intended husband. She will not be seen 
epenkivg to him. She openly langhs at sentiment, 
and ckules the existence of true love. She sneers 
at moonlight walks, and keeps her engagement 
under her work-bagsk et. 

Yet her feelings, such ag they are,,.may be well 

calculated to stand the test of time and matrimony. 
It is, perhaps, more pleasing to weich the belraviour 
of the young girl who is deligated with her lover 
vad her prospects, You are expected to congratulate 
her, not as a matter of form, but as-it were sponta, 
neously. You may see no great reasop for,cougra- 
tulauion. If a brilliant proepect is before bex, you 
may think @ different prospect might bave been vate} 
niote brilliant, 
Ter charms, you think, are such that she is almost 
throwh away upon the commopplace gbjest of ber, 
choice. You cannot see his perfectiong from her 
point of view, and would lock ferward to speading 
a lifetime in his compavy with anything ‘but plea-, 
sure, 

But you cannot reveal such feelings to, her,.let 
your Knowledge of ber be ever so -iutimate, She. 
would think you cruel, bardehearted, nay, worse, 
than all, matter-of-fact, The mere suspieign of 
common sense would destroy all the charmof, the 
romance in her mind. She receives your sougratu-, 
lations with wndisguised pleasure, and. evidently 
believes all youean possibly invent or say ag.to her 
good luck, her futnre happiness, her certainty, of av 
exemplary hushand. ’ 

She would take it almost amiss if you hinted that 
the lnck was all the other way, and tha you took 
upen herlover as nore fortunate than hepself. Shie ex- 
, ects you to See through her eyes or pot at all and ‘tes 
che takes off her glove you know that She wishes you 
toadmire'a diamond ring on her third fiziger, add to” 
ask her for the photograph of *her swain to place op- 
posite to hers in tour'book. 

hese little traits are shown only at the first. As 
time goes on she settles down to a more prosaic view 
of things, 

lf you are in her confidence, she expects you to 
cit 'heside her and ask for biographical partiotlars 
coaccrning her intended, and te give her advice ‘as-to 
the wasagement of her fatute’ housdhold. After a 
love ry interval even these topics cease to be'touchyd | 
aud she gradually beeomes more like other people, 
alwaves retaining » certain senge of her ‘importance, 
aud taking preeced nee in the family circle ‘eveu of 
her elder sisters. 

But it is to members of hér own sox Hint she’ is 
move especially interesting. ‘Your partwer-at‘a ball 
ora Gioncrsteble, if you remark on ‘another laity of 
the party, very often adds te ‘her accownt the abort 
whispered remark that she is eugagdd: Phis' is 
always with certain emphasis, as if it must be apoi ut 
of the Inst-importance. sf 

Thowrh vou shouk? admire ‘her “yourself, “the 
cheue sare that rou donot feel particularly impressed 
by the information, 

Engaged, vou reflect, dees net mean married. “Dut 
wpparentiy, and to judge from the wey the engage- 
nent is epok: n of, it meanseven more sand if you 
veuture to tall flippant'y about lowe’ aad 4ndrriage, 
you will probably be very shortly and severely’ re- 


The behaviour of theengaged couple affords the 
idie spectator much food: for amusing reflection, and 
not their behaviour qnly, but that. of the,family to- 
wards them. 

If they enter.a roam.together, every.oue flies {com 
it immediately as if they bad.the smallpox. If yon 
come upon them in the library alone, you jmay aot 
so much ag pange to find your book, but must pre- 
cipitately retreat, taking care to. shat the door. 

The gentleman does not always seem. ta; enjoy 
these, conditions, He may not find conversation very 
ready to hand, and may even like the society of 
others of bis own sox, 

He may look back regretfully to theitime when he 
cold talk .to,her sisters, or rather when they mare 
still willieg to talk to him. He wey be a0 cold- 
bleaded (as.to anticipates time when he apd his wife 
will see almost too much of each. other. 

When they go out to walk or ride he may. pnefer 
the company of the elder -sister, who is a horse- 
woman; orthe younger, who sketches, He may 
like the singing of one, tho wit of another, or 
pagsibly evan the leokg of a third. But heiia-not 
allowed to.emjoy any of these things. 

Sisters who are loyal to each other would consider 
it shoeing. He is bound to the. ene aud theione 
only and jt is sad to see him: gometipes when a 
stampede takes. place at, his coming, as be hopelesshy 
looks aiter the retreating fignres, aud seats himasli 
with an il-suppressed yawn by the side of the en- 
gaged one. 

Hardly less trying.is the fate of the lower who finds 
himaself taken as a brother bythe whole family at 
ones, who has to kisa a4] bis new friends, and/submit 
to.the same familiarity, and even the seme. lectures, 
which their real brothers bear so badly. 

He caunot cell thew “ girls’ with scontemptuons 
ancent on the sword, ner can he shake himself loose 
from their emb:aces with “rubbish” er astronger 
expression. ‘Lhey.give him commissions toexecuts 
in town whieb theirbrothers havedong sives refused 
to undertake, and expect him to.pey out of his own 
pocket for everything begets them. 


Ja fact, he finds his position very -«unemviable 5x: 


aed, if he fails to divers their sttention by bringing a 
friend upon the scene as a second victim to she family 
charnis,: be: probably offends bis. ladylowve iby comfi- 
diag to Ler that he isavteugaged to all/kermsiste ras 
well agteber, aud only intends to marny.one of -the 
family, 

Ip dome honses, bao, a different jiad of:triahamaits 
thebkappy pair, Whey ave vevertalp alone together. 
Sone matbers:keep wp the-¢hapevonsy stem én adi its 
rigour till the knot is indissolubly tied. 

Perhaps, muchesthey may dislike it, themotheris 
wise inthis. hose. stolen ‘kisses are omery sweet, 
those squeezes of the hand at parting, those brief 
gianges, those chance meotiugs which have/about 
them ao much of w delight hul, paaghty favour. 

Ju one respect, however, notieven parentsof thie 
kind «xe shend+heavted, ‘Lhe. pyaung penpiec can cor. 
respond, aad, on the lady's side ar keast, tide is no 
smadl privalege. 

Bivwiw does notfind iteasy perhaps to write letters 
whieh do not maar any tr of business abet thea, 
and wastes mveh paper and ink iu notes awhich he 
tears Up -unsané, 

But Angeliga servibbles away. While shais thus 
engaged am asverstruck hush, pervades the monning- 
ream. ‘She mast nut be ivternupted en enyiac- 
cont. 

Phe sisters talk ina whisper, aud if they, wonder 
what on iaanth sheean heave to write in suek quan- 
tities, they -ceep the wonder to themselves, only 
Wishing their own turn may come soon, She covers 
side aiserside without ® pause, and it-is.well if ghe 
does uetcross. 





PASSAGE OF ELLCPRICITY ‘THROUGH 
GASES. 





Tur author inserted in the circuit of an induction 
current a variable spark interval, a stroug resistance 
iy forts of a tube with ‘blue: vitriol solytiop, whigh 
could be shortened or lengthéned, and a -galya- 
nometer, and observed each time how much the 
liquid resistance had to be changed, in order, after de- 
terminate change of the spark in:erval, 40 obsaiy the 
same deflection of #he galvanometer. ‘Phe spark 
path ‘was inclosed ina glass sphere in which the 
gas and the pressure could be vavied, 

‘lhe conclusions arrived .at are stated briefly thug: 

1, Gases conduct electricity, iy the glowing state, 
like metallic conductors, ‘The induetion spark is a 
suitable means for the comparative experiments, 

2. The conductivities of vases ay ordinary pressnre 
sve wot inconsiderably sifferent from each other. 





proved. 


Perhaps this difference may be attributed to differ. 


ences of tenyperature of the spark itergal.in the 
separate gases. 

3. With deoreasing pressure, thocanduotisity of 
gases: inoreasas very considerably. At. small pressure, 
the gases differ very little from each other. 

4. With less, strength of the onrreut, there isa 
decrease pf she conductivity, probably due to tie 
leas temperature of the gas. 

5. The conductivities of gasesifor eleotrieity sud 
heat-atand in. po qlese relation. to-each other, 

6. The values -found for the .apecific iresistances 
investigated ara to be distinguished from. the resiat- 
ances tthe beginning of the diaeharge, which have 
before been investigated by other physicists, 


fF 
AN INTERESTING ILLUSION. 





TAWE asheet of writing paper .and fald it iato a 
tube: an inch -in diameter. Apply it/tothe ‘right eye 
and’ look steadfastly through it, focussing:the eye ou 
any convenient object: keapthe left ¢pe-open. Now 
place the teft hand, held palm upward, edgewors 
against ‘the side.of the paper tube, end about an 
inch ortwo-above its lower end. : 

The astonishing effect will ‘be produced of a ‘hole, 
apparently of the: size ef the cross section of the 
tube, wade through thedeft baud. This isthe hole 
in which we propose to materialise another and 
smaller bole. 

As we veed agenuine aperture, and it would be 
inconvenient to make onein the leftithand, let'a sheet 
of white paper be substituted therefore and similarby 
held. 

Just.at the part of th where the hole equal- 
ling in diameter the orifice ofthe tube eppears, make 
aa openings quarter of an iueh in diameter, Now 
stare inteathy into the tube ; and -the second hole, 
defined by’ its-differenee of ilkumination, will be seen 
floating ia the firet‘hole, aad ‘yet-beth will be traas- 
parent. 

The illusion, for of course it fs-one ‘of those odd 
ptanks~ our *bidéeular vision plays-upon we, is -cer- 
tainhyone of ‘the most curious ever devised. Besides, 
here isthe actual tole-clearly visthlejand yet there is 
its solid body to be seen to definetite edges. 

It is nobalmere spot of ‘Baewnse, if apage of 
priut be regarded, the lines withthe boundaries of 
the litikeshote -withnot-coincide etall with those sur 
roundimg it awd extending to the’ edges of thie largo 
apparent aperture. 

Hach eye obviously transmits-an-eatireby differen t 
impression tothe brain; and that organ, anable’to<iis- 
entangle them, 4iné@éos/in the-palpable-absardity of 
a materialised holes 


HIS EVIL GENIUS, 
aacenn xv. 


We had avrived in-the very street, and “in front’ of 
my uncle's house, before | had»at all realised my 
situation or my strauge errand, orindeed! made wp. inmy 
mind bev, to:attempt even to-gain admittanceateuci 
an unwarrantab e hour, more ypartiowlsrlyemoder ’ the. 
sad axisting- cironmetances, ! 

A very feeble lizht showed a glimmer throughs 
partly open qinn teen. 

It was in the ‘very room in which, as I fran instant 
recognised, with a cla feeling of pain, which seemed 
to freege‘up py very brafo within my ska, all that 
renisined ofthe poor darting girl- was tying; and I 
felt sure that by thar fecble light Hafrison probably, 
or one of the female servants, must be sitting ap 
watching. ‘ 

All the rest.of the houge was shut up entirely, and 
seemed, perbaps fram the contrast of that single light, 
all the more profoundly wrapved in profeynd quietand 
stillnesa. 

Latifirst hoped aud endeavouned to atétactetho sit- 
tention of whoever it might be who was watehieg 
withia that.amful room, by ealling the mameof Hauri- 
son thneeer fovr times, but at the game time knowing 
how nervous and liable to terror she would mest 
likely be, I was efraid toraise my yeiea much above 
a loud, vebiapex, 

“Oh, this won't do at all!” eried’ De Lyons, ‘losing 
all patience 3°“ confound it, mau! can’t under- 
stand or believe what I tell you, that ities mater of 
Life-and death #” 

And again working himself up into a state of ex- 
citement, he seized bold of the bell han‘le, and hegen 





to tug'at it with af -Lis‘might and oreiv, as he bad 
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before done at my own, when determined to rouse 
-_ 

‘Never mind the consequences ! This no time ‘? 
mincing matters or hambugging about weremeny, 
tell you tkat we, cr rap 30, OU, mpSt make them wal 
you in, Lambard, Bed i he tao late-—too late. te 
save her from # hort le death; so pew goes again, 
till I make the whole, etree hear a, 

‘* Wer ist #” cried a waman’s adie from \the win- | 
dow, which was opened @ litte weay. 

Perfectly aghast as 1 west 
less ageanlt upen ithe “dor, and 3 
could, of wwhat.must be its ef 
those boy ; 
grief asithey of course were, mg first imprige ww ao 
crush a whaso Lo ie mpaeli ont of aight 
ever, cal an bs diggomened ne ae 98 
what I felt copscipus mnst appear 


upon ll common fcorsog aon 


I think J.anust have » ily 


that I felt.afraid of bein iin bt of | deenet 
ccna aig hea 


one of the few and far: 

happenmedito be @imost d 
I instapetively shrunk 

the emtaanee, where I 

ir ‘at? in yr oan 
“ ‘ax ‘iat Uy age as 

and ies ‘another voice aiied 

courge German) 4h 

would kindly depart quieth 

of mourning, “ for we amen 


@ most ‘ 
thie, any a, Wh 
vistians 


treet lamps 
“Pp 


pe i 


andiatutbe inonr: 
the less .<f.omr 
takendeom 


dearest ammt, 

sake send down tothe front 

1D. 

of life and death ;-eudthough it 

up that tremendous noise with the b bell, or knocking 
at the door in that awful way, yet come in I must, 
I tell you; endif you will believe in me, ard anly 
trust. me, I can end will save dearest Katie, and 
restore her alive to you yet.’ 

I then wes-standivg ont right under the fut] Jamp 
light, auch ag. it wae, in order that she might see aud 
recagnise me, and so not be alarmed, or think tuat 
robbers or assassins were come ty atiack the house. 

It bad never pcqurred to, me phat L was all this 
time wearing the sosked towel bopnd tight round 
my.temaples, just.as Taraxacnm had tied if,:to bring | 
meso,my prapen senges ;. and thus arrayed] had come 
out.et omy jJodgings without a hat, or any ether 
covering to my head: my coat was flung logsely over, 
ny shoulders wirh the sleeves tied round my neck, 
ingiead.of my absent neck¢loth; and what with wy 
sewetal immergions, first in the fab and snbsegpeatl 
in the fountain-place, it is no great wonder that ye 
presented @ somewhat dilapidated, not,.to say ghastly 
2 BREA BRC? 

“Vou mpat indeed let. me come in,’ I again voci- 
fatosed. ‘For Heaven’s sake; let me ip before it is 
too late, and while there is tiwe. to save her,.as 
indeed % can if you will ouly Jet me, Don’t you 
knew me? Dear aunt, it is me, Frank Lambard, 
your nephew.’ 

“Lor!” exalaimed Mrz, Harrison, somewhat 
peianey (but she was always a privileged character 
inthe establishment, and rather given te the.use.of 
strange modes of expression), as she. shoved her 
head violently ont. ever my aunt’ 8 shouller—“ li # 
isa’} YOM wery own nevy, ma’am, that.ere Mr, 
Lamberd bisself! in com any, too, with ane of them 
studeutaes,,aud both of "om, s’ help me semphins, 
seeming to my seases h’as tipsey h’as h’owla 

* Harrison!” I cried, ‘‘come down direpily and Jot 
mein! Do youhear me? Lsay, for Heaven’ 3 sake, 
come gown, and oper the tioor 10 me! 

She drew her head in again without vouchsefi 
me any gortef auswer to my most earnest appeal ; 
buf as sbe did so, I gould hear her say to my aunt, 
‘Now, ma’am, bad I best go for to rouser up the 
colonel, ma'am, or do you seem to think we had 
better bath skueak gut for the poliae ?”’ 

“‘T was becontifug desperate, bub ovee again [ ap- 
pealed te them: and thet they might wuderstand 
me, { spoke witha forced distinctuess and preci- 
SlOR: 

‘\ertisow, confonud your stupid tongue! Aunt 
indeed, I am perfect master of myself, and all right, 
but I ‘do, oa nvwst jueist upen coming in; aud if 
you are not going to allow me*to do su the proper 


of 
wat be seen irom the ; 








way immediately and quietly, 1 must do wy vest to 


gain an entrance asI can; but to come in somehow 
Lam guite Fo ong 4 
‘he window 


ee 


wae no height 


i “Aealnen and..ab| momnns 
milan ‘but unless 


i moat, at apy rae, a | 


d @ gost unbecoming, not to say 
eg i, whom | a ope 
ltened ont of their very | 


far . 4 threaten it, pomemey and I, 
rley A 5 ou insi ebween the 
aid both talking hard at gnee, and J) 

; te the erroneous impreasion that it 


sidering whether I should | 
be. driven to extremes, I 
wgome down together ¢o the 
oor, for Leonid hear them 
tbe ikey-hole; presently the 
; clanked, and thedoor, 
itto do so, gpened so. anud- 
aed os was . ond shat to 


hed a + brought a fight 
pian i had net a 


siolonthy seized bold upan op | 


barning there ; I, 
Jp aagpe yetigd 


rn mn 


' “a wrtagd n ad nn 
‘he: tae upon her éaop, calm, and 


I was not very sorry to see Mrs Harrison spinning 
on her ome. axig,on the mat at the foot of the flight 
} ot i -dozeu steps up which we had been struge 


hae had not shut the door of the raom when they 

| nad come down ito etme in; I could see tho light 
i Mot atop to think of propriety, 
intr tather say, or any- 
ty seedy win Mp, ead in another 

where poor Katie lay, 

had seam her, as I had 


thing of 


over. An inetautanpoug, though 
prayer roap from heart to my lips, 
ne” tong @onvickions and promises 


he range fia which had myself. experienced, 
maeslly. , tended to my Own beliof 
@onfidenee more than would perhaps otherwise 

bean the case. 
I felt that I prayed forfeith, and with foll faith at 
the moment did I ge lay the lock of bair and the 
jewel. with it, though # , upon her white deli- 
gate bands, which were now placed crossed upon her 


As i aia 
nearly dnl owas wi fw ic 


flow arg bad been ivan ghaasd apm 


ios ee De io youn ons 


@ tumbler 
voah-gathered 
ttablerby the bod- 

I yt ep ah all 


nest ol ently 


side ; taking 
over ey and neéek, 
At that-very moment J Alt m 


\adized 
apd pipioned — perce | 


» Mearest 





: yb fry age he er 


through my 
Desh me, if ahe wean't fumbling with et tartans! my 


it may have been, trying ber very best to tie my | 
hands behind Boy, back, 

«There now, Frattky, dearest,” said my aunt in 
|.a.gofe svothing, coaxing sort of ¥oice, a8 di/she wenel 
speaking to achild; “‘ L.am.sore. yon wouldo’t wish 
to. wake. your peor uncle, would. yon, d¢ar? svho has 
only jugs gox off at, last into his.first sloop ; and 
sprely,; Franky, you cannot have forgotten all that 
we bave,been through this dreadful, dreadiul day? 
Then he shall come, ithe dear-roy, with his own 
aynt who loveshim.and.will tako oare.gi him. He 
stiall have the spare. room, ¢nd go tobed there fill» 
the morning, and have a.geod night’s rest, and atay | 
with us quietly till he is betser,and quite recovered, | 
and perhaps.in.time we may all hope to; get theongh 
opr dregdful loss,.our bitter, biter sorczow for thet 
poor dathing ehild, lying dead: mpstaixs.”” 

“She is nos lying, dead,’’ L said very earnestly, | 

‘ she is mething.of the sort, Lwitl.eonvinee you, 
do assure you, aunt, if you will only let me go upto 
the. rogn quietly —conra up with we yourself-—site 
shall wake up-fzom the trauce in whieh«be bas been 
Jajd, ior thatis what sheis in, and can and shall be 
restored to you; [I wish, L coeld nivke you believe 
me, when I tél] you that I have. been through nearly 
the same myself, thougis it has. bess.effeet upon, md 
I hevg, indeeds my dear auni-sinee I parted with 
you this vory eveping. 

“T aw not intoxicated; I have not. touched feod, 
let alone wine.er any aort. of, liquor sinaé two o'clock 4 
torday, wud then my dinnér was ceavecly more than 
nominal, 

‘‘ Come, Harrison,’ I said,‘ mone of thet non- 
sense, if you please,’ as I demoalished hey ligatures 
with.« snap; bat vow just let mego upstairs, aunt, 
quickly, and look upon ber onoe moro; and shen, if I 
am Bot as goodas my word, I will submit to any 
donditien or do snything you tell me. J solemaly 
promise you,” 

I do, not know whether they would have acueded. 
They were still clinging on to me with all the j, 
weight they could make of themselves, aud I cpnid 
hear Harrison grinding her very teeth, in her anxiety 
to noey me fast, Wheu just at that moment a door 
opened at the oud of the passage, going off ag it did, 
irom the topof the first flight ef stairs, up which we 
dyad gradually all worked along together, ina kind 
of struggling scuffle; and, behold, uncle, the 
colope), appeared with a lightia bis havo. 

* Hellos! what on earta is the matter new?" f 
heard his graff woive demanding. “Who have you 
gct theve? Is there any one wouided, or breaking 
into the houde ?”’ 

Goth my assailants turned round ag he spoke, and 
ig ao instant I janfped clear of thénr. 


— only be gentle!” I 

org, sho hed bueiled up gfter ber 

the door. “ Pepy don’t hurt Mim, poor 
iepow it is not bis faalt. br your 
@;@ed uemory, be very gentle with 


T id nt attempt io resist. Tthadwannidd through 
»@nd done what I wanted, so I did not 


sere ony longer to struggle, even if it would have 
been any use, holding me at an advantage as tho old 
was, with all his force. 

He had turnedeme rou@d and Was walking me 

quite sarreieneen t to the door; we were just leaving 
dhe yoom, actually in the very doorway, when, by 
Heaven! we all tuned round witha start. 

A sudden siart, indeed, and not without reason for 
it too. 

M was dear Katie's voice, very 
int dalf awake : 

* Harrison,” she called lowly, thongh quite dis- 
tinesly, ‘ Harrison —mamme. dear ase jaw sheve too? 
Oh, Tam 80 glati that I am here, se gind to have 
ome back again.to you! I thougbtJ shoald never, 
bever have bean allowed to seespy oi you again!” 

I felt my heart give such a bound within me, it 
saemed like the auapof some spring, I only wonder 
now that it did mot kill sme on the spot. 

The colonel stood for gn ‘instant also, as if para- 
lysed, then dropped bis hold of my afms, and in 
anotiver instant was on his knees by hig daughter’s 
bedside. 

As to old Tarrison, before Liknew what she was at 
she had, wound her skiapy arms sound my neok from 
behind, in a hug nearly as tight ag the colonel’s had 
been, and get to to kissand slobber all down my 
cheeks and neck, I should like to bave tweaked her 
stupid old neck for her; as it was I had to Rick up 
pretty sharply behind, before I could get her off, 


Well, explatn * as you like, or think you can, itis 
all positive fact that L have been telling you, ims 
oepible or inoredible as you may thinkiternot. Ag 
Aas as I live itis not very likely that I shall ever 
fonget that extraordinary scene, puoygh of course 
there are particulars which I.may uut now have told 
you quite exactly. 

I wentdown to the front door and there found 
Taraxacum, whohad faithfully been waiting all the 
‘time. When I told him the result. the fulfilment of 
his prognostications—instautly nailing me on the 
dpot for the promise of an introduction the very first 
opportunity, which, under the peculiar circumstances, 
I do not exactly see how I could have réfased— he 
betook littuself off to some favourite Keller or haunt, 
alleging that it was too late by that time to be worth 
| going to bed; and, as I heard alterwards, celebrated ” 
| bis Joy awd self-contentment for haviag taken part 
in so yory successful and wry tytn an action, by 
getting sv awfully tipsy that it required the wiiol 
energies of Rample Stilekins and nv legs than four of 
his canery- coloured comrades to carry him home ta 
\ivid owa quarters, at sonic advauced hour of the 
ft wording. 


genthe, andas if 
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You may well understand that after all I had gone 
through mentally, as well as physically, my desperate 
tussle with, and then the hugging I had under- 
gone from Harrison, by no means to be considered as 
the least of my trials—when I did get back to my 
own lodgings, I was in no particular humour for 
either explanations or recriminations with old Mother 
Slanngartz, my landlady, whom, notwithstanding 
her nocturnal disturbances, I found up, and evidently 
lying in wait for me. 

It was by the time I turned into my own street 
broad daylight, a fresh and beautiful summer morn- 
ing. 

There was no avoiding her, for there she stood 
exactly in the centre of the open doorway. 

To the courteous salutation of “ Guten Morgen, 
Frau Slanngartz,” she only vouchsafed a sort of 
husky grunt by way of response, and followed up 
what might be considered {as the opening gun of a 
battery, with a volley of musketry in the shape of 
invectives and reproaches, interspersed with occa- 
sional flights of rockets or shell,as far as I could 
judge of them bythe tone of voice in which they 
were launched at me,in the form of sarcasms so 
stunning, that they seemed almost to take her own 
breath away. 

Not only did the old dragon goin at me personally 
on the score of inebriety, irregularity of hours, and 
morality, or rather every sort of immorality which 
could be laid to any individual’s charge, but also 
apon the iniquities of my friends in particular, and 
even my compatriots in general, for whom I felt it 
utterly useless even to attempt to make her under- 
stand that I could not pretend to hold myeelf respon- 
sible. 

Fortunately, it was, of course, entirely in her native 
vernacular, and delivered as it was, with an unparal- 
leled volubility, much that I have no doubt was im- 
pressive, if not valuable, as reflection and advice, was 
jost upon my untutored ears. 

So, watching my opportunity, and dodging beneath 
her swinging arms, which, with the full force of na- 
tural eloquence were marking the emphasis of her 
discourse, I slipped into my own room, and, as we 
uged to call it at college, sported my door before she 
could well turn upon me, so that the remainder of her 
observations, even, if possible, increased in intensity, 
were delivered through the keyhole at me, as I tum- 
bled out of my clothes and into my bed, and in less 
than two minutes was fast asleep; though, for all I 








[THE WORKING OF THE SPHLL.] 


know to the contrary, the old shrew may have been 
nagging at me for another hour or more, 

It was, I know, getting on into the afternoon 
before I awoke, refreshed and peckish enough, and I 
was just giving myself a preliminary stretch and 
roll over in my bed, before taking that important 
step which one always—or I will speak for myself, at 
least—hates so mueh, from my warm bed into my 
cold slippers, when my eye was caught by a piece of 
paper on the floor, which had evidently been thrust 
in at the bottom of the door. 

No less did it prove than a formally drawn up docu- 
ment, commencing with a closely written epitome 
of the lecture I had undergone in the early morning, 
and terminating with a notice to quit forthwith, and 
to carry myself and my goods and chattels else- 
where. 

Trusting that the storm would blow over, I thought 
the best way would be to ignore and take no notice 
of the matter, so refolding it I just threw it back 
to the spot from which I had picked it up. 

And later, when the deeply-injured and irascible 
old lady brought me in my breakfast, and having 
carefully picked up the cartel had laid it upon the 
tray before me; I then, without pretending to be 
aware of the action, thanked her, and tearing it 
dcross proceeded to light my cigarette with it. 

I thought she was going to break out again, but 
she seemed taken aback, and I had somehow got her 
out of my room again before she could find utterance 
to her wrath. Perhaps she had entirely exhausted 
her magazine of ideas and indignant objurgations at 
her previous attack: anyhow she was round, and 
outside, and the door between us, without having 
again had time to open fire, and I flattered myself 
that if she had proper time tocool, we should go on 
again all right, and that I should hear no more about 
it; but there I reckoned without mine host, or I 
should rather say mine hostess; but those Germans 
when they do get an idea into their most obtuse 
heads, are a pig-headed and very stiff-uecked style 
of animal. 

In the meantime, however, my predominant idea, 
even I think before that of going down to Luttichau 
Strasse to inquire after, or perhaps, as I dared to 
hope, even see Katie, and under the strange conca- 
tenation of cireumstances, make out how matters were 
likely to be going on there; my first idea, I say, was 
to lose no timo in finding out-that little arch-fiend 
Gorles, and bring him to a reckoning for his sins and 
iniquities. 

I had fully made up my mind, as soon as I had 
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caught him, to smash, crush, and utterly demolisk 
him, like any other venomous nauseous insect or 
reptile, then and there. 

did not look for any explanation, or intend enter- 
ing into any argument with him. I felt that I should 
probably be baffled, or that by some of his tricks or 
jugglery he might escape me. 

I was conscious that I could bring no exactly 
definite proof or evidence against him. I had formed 
no plan of how I should begin, as to what I should 
say, or even do exactly, when I should, as I was re- 
solved, have got hold of him, beyond” his immediate 
annihilation. 

Yes, it undoubtedly was, as most things are some- 
how, for the best, that I had not the slightest idea 
where he lived, or where I should be likely to find 
him. 

Taraxacum, to whom I naturally looked for cer- 
tain information in that respect, was, when I called 
upon him (as‘I think I nave already incidentally 
mentioned), far too much overpowered by his joyous 
feelings, to say nothing of the glorious celebration of 
the said feelings, which did his heart, if not his 
head, so much credit; the state he was in being, as 
he afterwards explained, entirely on my account, and 
in the cause of real sympathy and friendship; but he 
was far too heavily asleep to have the slightest 
chance of being fit to come out with or in any way 
be of any use to me. 

Later I sent up a note by Rumple Stilskins, who 
had faithfully to his promise called early, and had 
been hanging about the door the whole morning til? 
I could admit him—it was from him I learnt the par- 
ticulars about De Lyons. 

I had also inquire i the abode, or most ustial haunts 
of Gorles, but he was, or professed himself ignorant 
on the point; though promising to lose no time ip 
finding out for m», 

On this special errand I despatched him, giving 
him at the same time a note, which I meant by way 
of an ice-breaker for Luttichau Strasse, announcing 
my intention, with the sanction of the colonel and 
my aunt, to whom it was addressed, of looking in 
there in the evening. 

In less than twenty minutes the trusty Stilskins 
was back again; bringing my own undelivered note 
in his hand, and with the astounding information 
that the De Lormes, with their whole family and 
establishment, were gone, and that the house, or at 
least the part of it which they had occupied, was all 
closed and empty. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—or— 
BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “The Earl's Crime,” “A Fight 
Sor a Peerage,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“Miss CRANBOURNE, I believe?” said the lady 
visitor, eyeing Clytie critically, but with no friendly 
or courteous expression of countenance. 

“ Yes,” wasthereply. ‘You can go, Totts,’’ she 
added to the dwarfed servant, and then she turned to 
listen to her visitor’s errand. cali 

Did you ever stand and feel that your direct 
enemy was looking at you; stand and feel yourself 
pierced by remorseless eyes; your personal defects, 
nay, your very soul stripped bare before an im- 
placable foe? If not you can never understand or 
fully realise the sensation with which Clytie Cran- 
bourne stood before the woman who had driven her 
father from his home a beggar, had deprived herself 
and brother of position, wealth, protection, and 
friends, and who was now bent upon accomplishing 
her complete and absolute ruin. 

Not knowing who she was, Clytie yet felt herself 
in the presence of a foe, and, the first shrinking im- 
pulse of terror over, she drew herself up proudly, 
and looked with questioning dignity, almost sternness, 
at her visitor. 

“Whom have Ithe honour of addressing ?” she 
asked, while the stranger scanned her face eagerly, 
as though she would rob her of every line and linea- 
ment of beauty. 

. “You don’t know me ?” was the imperious ques- 
ion. 

** No, I do not.” 

“Ab, your father knew me; your mother had 
cause to remember me too. I come from Denborough 
Castle. Now I suppose you know who I am.” 

“I can’t say that I do; you had better be seated. 
You bring me a message from my grandfather.” 

Miss Burlington hesitated a moment, then took 
the chair indicated. 

From this point she could ‘shoot and stab her 
adversary without mercy. 





(CAUGHT IN 1HB ACT.] 


“You have been expecting to hear from your 
grandfather ?’’ she half sneered. 

“I don’t know that I have,” replied Clytie, coldly. 
** Old men sometimes repent of the evil they have 
done, before they die, and I bave thought he might 
do so likewise ; is it for that you have come?” 

Still Miss Burlington did not divectly reply. She 
had come only to satisfy her curiosity, to see with 
whom she had to deal, and she wassurprised, disap- 
pointed, almost frightened at what she had come to 
Bee. 

Here was no shrinking, timid girl, led by a silken 
string and frightened by a frown; but a woman 
beautiful as a goddess, and with a commanding 
presence and powerful intellect, that mentally and 
morally seemed to tower over her enemy. and make 
all the paltry plots and plans that had been woven 
about her, appear but like the merest cobwebs, which 
a good puff of wind would blow away, 

If Caroline Burlington had hated her late lover’s 
children before, it was increased tenfold as she gazed 
on one of them now. 

Had Clytie been ugly, mean, and contemptible, 
she might have forgiven ler, and have been content 
to treat her simply with disdain and scorn. 

But to find her so much superior to herself cut 
into her mean vindictive soul with untold bitterness, 
and made her feel she must change her tactics at 
once, if she hoped to carry out her diabolical plan. 

**T don’t come with your grandfather’s know- 
ledge,’’ she said, at length ; “ at least, not by his 
express desire, but we had heard strange things 
about you, and 1 wished to know if they were 
true.” 

“Remembering the great interest and solicitude 
my grandfather has hitherto evinced towards me, of 
course he is justified in criticising every act of my 
life most severely,” said Clytie, with bitter ireny. 


“We cannot forget that you are related to the 
family, and may possibly, if your brother is dead, 
succeed to the title,’ returned Mies Burlington. 

“The fact seems to have been forgotten long 
enough,” replied the girl in tle same sarcastic strain, 
‘© ] believe Charlie is alive, and will return how- 
ever. Therefore your interest in me, as Countess of 
Denborough in my own right, may possibly ceage.”” 

* You seem to have acquired a most ndladylike 
amount of acrimony and self-assertion,” returned 
Miss Burlington, spitefully, ‘and J can assure you 
it is by no means becoming toa girl of your age in 
whatever station of life she may be, but there, one 
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could expect no other remembering who your mother 
was. 

There was too much real malice and spite in the 
observation for it to irritate Clytie as mech as it was 
intended to do, and she replied calmly, though with 
something like a sneer : 

“Yes, you must have felt the disappointment 
keenly, when papa preferred my mother to you.” 

Miss Burlington bit her lip savagely. 

The wound Olytie had touched was as fresh and 
greenfas on the very day it was inflicted, and if any- 
thing could have intensified the bitter hatred that 
filled het heart, this'allusion would have done so, 

She passed over the subject however; this girl was 
evidently a match for her; in the duel of words, she 
received as many wounds as she gave, so she went 
on at once to the ostensible object of her visit. 

** I did not come here to bandy words with you,” 
she said, as coldly as she could, “‘ but to ascertain 
what your position, conduct and mode of life are, and 
to offer you some assistance in the form of a yearly 
allowance, if you desire it.” : 

“ Do youdo this in my grandfather’s name ?” asked 
Clytie. 

*“*No, I do it on my’ own account; it will, of 
course, be a satisfaction to him if he ever does wish 
to see you, to know that something has been done to 
keep you from—well, we will say—low pursuits and 
worse company.”’ 

** A very efficient way of doing so,’’ sneered Clytie ; 
“but you need not concern yourself about me, 
madame, I am quite able to take care of myself. If 
my grandfather at any time wishes to gee me, I shall 
be glad to come to him; have the kindness to tell him 
80, and for any offer of help or communication 
from or with any other member of my father’s 
family, I decline it. They have left me to stand 
alone so long, that now I can do so without their 
assistance,” 

“But do you know how the world looks upon a 
woman who lives alone in the independent manner 
that you do ?” asked Miss Burlington. 

“No, neither do I much care, and, as it kas been a 
matter of necessity, not choice, if I am blamed, so be 
it.” 

**T am come to offer you a home with some 
friends of the earl, people who will take care of you 
and instruct you in the usages of good society.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Edward offered me a home in 
his house too, I accepted it, but found it necessary to 
run away after a time, I might do the same with 
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your friends, so to avoid such ungracious conduct, I 
will decline it at once.” 

“ You had better consider what you are doing, and 
what you refuse,” said Miss Burlington in a warning 
tone; “it is an offer that will not be made a second 
time.’’ 

‘| hope not. I am not fond of such scenes as these 
aud time with me is precious. Please remember what 
I now say. I wish for no kindness or favours from 
my father’s family, the time when they would have 
been welcome and 1should have accepted them grate. | 
fully, is passed. Zfmy grandiather wisbes to sce me | 
before ho dies, and sends for me, then I will come; 
and remember algo, that Lam twenty<tmoyears of age, 
and a child no longer,” 


And Clytie, not caring exactly to toll her visitor to | Fo 


go, and yet anxious to be rid of her, turned tothe 
painting on which she had been working all dey,and 
began to add certain touches to mnimportant parts,af 


it. : 

Caroline Burlington’s eyes followed ther with an 
evil light in them, then —~ rested onthe figunes 
portrayed an the canvas, : recognising two.of the 
portraits with « staat—Obagslis's beosuse af this like- 
ness to his dead father—ehe agked, 

“* What is that ?”’ , 

- T call it ‘Sold to hie Death,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, Bawatd Oraubousue will feel flattered, onid | 
Miss Burlington with a maliciousdengh. “‘ Mot-abad 
idea, if it were ouky better exeauted. T suppose you 
oxpect.to be a famous actist.ove day—itis @ delusion 
| know that people of your sant {all inte,” 


a 


‘“T should think you knew very little sbont y 


peaple 
oi my-sort,” weplied Clytie, Coninuing 49 pint an 
wishing that/herintensely di and inyitetiog 
visitor would go, 

‘No, perhaps 1 don’t ; moat omen wouldihewe besa | 
glad of # peapectabie home, but deuppose Damitown- 
derstand that youpesitively sefpse themmedam eame / 
to offer you.” : — 

“ Yes, you are toguite i 
to work outany own courseaiigne. J 
your offers of assistance, and J f 
whatever to do with -you. Tamsagry you cccmpa 
to speak so very plainty,” and onesuncrothe ¢ 4 
to her work, 

Miss Burlington rose to her feet. 

Ib was.useless prolonging this scene. The plan:sha 
had formed was afaflure, and she must try some other, 
acheme. 

Qne thing she had grined, however, she knew the 
kindof woman she had to-deal with; ehe wes natplot- 
ting and planning solely in the dark, apd. pho.was pre- | 
paring herself to give one parting shot. whey the door 
of the siudio.apened, and, without being aumpuaned, 
in walked’ Lord Clive. 

“How so, you do, Clytio? I wastcld. vou anere 
alone,” he.gaid, comipg forward; yet wisi: a. dowbtfal 
glance atthe stranger. 

All at.once, with.e great start of gurprise, ho ixe+) 
cognised her, exclaiming ; 

** Aunt Cargline, is it possible?’ 

“ Quite passille,” was the wexed reply, “shough oI 
might be equally aurprised to meet you here. ..Good 
morning, Hie ranbourne,” and so.saying, ithe Mis- 

\ppointed woman swept out of the studio, followed by 
ibe young nobleman, 

“Let me, eee you, into your .carziage,.anat,” he 
said. : 

Bat. she waved him back inperiously,.aaying - 
} ‘No, I dou’t want you ; go and make as greata 
fool of yourself as her father.did,” 

And-the next instant.she was gone, 


—_-— 


CHAPTER XIII, 
JBM. ON THR SCENT. 


Wnen Lord Olive returned to the studio, Olytie’s 
attituiie was changed. 


Defiance no longer gleamed out of hor beautifyd 
fuee, her palette end brushes had fallen from har 
hands, #1] her spirit and energy seemed ito havefiad 
and she leaned back in a wholly collapsedand: halé-. 
fainting condition in the chair which her visitor ‘had 
just vacated. 

The fatigue aud exhanstion.of many hotrs’ ‘hard 
work, and the subsequent exciting seeve had utterly 
unnerved her. ; 

Miss Burlington had gone, so.also, she thought, 
had Lord Clive, and then her spirit and strength had 
given way, and she almost Jay in the arm. chair 
nerveless and requiring but a very little extra eawiter 
ment to make her hyst-rical, 

_ Here was a dilemma for the young nobleman to be 
in. Miss Burlington’s words were ringing in his, ears, 


he must only 
jeould keep hime fanenss ying too mush; @o ihe’ 


| deat. Lhere ie some wine in tbat 
or-rbugtbe 





Clytie’s father had been, and the temptation to do 
so, if it were folly, was there before him. 

We are singular beings, apt to covet things ap- 
parently beyond our reach, and oegually ready to 
decline to grasp the prise when it wailing 

So it was with Lord Clive; for ~recks, almost’ 
months, he had been waiting for an opportunity like 
the present, and now it \had come; with hisanut’s: 
irenical advice ringing im his ears, he xeirained from 
availing himself of it, 

8 er do something, if 


stepped forward, in some alarm, at:is trae ous 

“Ciytie, axe you M1? Whatis the matter with 
uo? ; 
“Ob, T dido’s know you were here,” said Phe girl, , 
rousing herself with an effert. “1 amaijitileover- 
worked, and that women has worried me @ great’ 


he | Sion is no 





owill ‘voll, I shall oou be | 
me 


jlent Chive 50 heertan guacki 
¢' o her lips, 
soa tora ha th one So iher sotage 
But he : ‘net do.aog 





n, we i ‘hegin ming / 

bo) gou-af, whose neme iis G 
ok, trom Pew; hess: 
etWer ent out an 
rg GSubtiul, antl Teannat 
nite about Charlie.”’ 

“Poor boy,’’ sighed ‘the’ gitl)'** 4/geoms as if he 
gas literally sold to his death. ButJ have.no moge 
tearsleftto weep for him, Tecan only hope and pray 
that, he is aliye and wit] retern.” 

**T eame'in to tell you’ that titeesrl, your grand- 
father, hag been very fil, but F suppose my aunt has. 
foresta}ied me; T thong): perhaps be ‘had gent for 
and would ‘like to 8ee oe 

“Oh, no” and then ytie told ‘her cousin the pur- 


visit end conversation. 

“Ive a pity you and Aunt Caroline cannot get on 
together, or he beter friends,” remarked the young 
men, “* but’ sqppose it can’t be helped. . How does 
the work get on?” ‘headded, turning to examine. the 
peintings. ““ Ah, you'have uot much more to do, I 
see, before your picture and mine will both be 
finished. “I ‘hope they will be well hung in the 
Academy. 

“ Aud T hopo they may only be admitted,” smiled 
Clytie, langnidly’; “‘ ag for your pi¢ture, as. you. call 
it, I think ‘it i@ really tho ‘best Of the two; I shall 
feel rather provoked ‘if “Aurora Leigh ’ is aecepted, 
and ‘Soli to his Death’ refuged. ‘Another week’s 
work, however, and 1 think I shall’have fiaished.” 

“‘Havo'you seen much of the Marquis de Santé 
lately,” inquired her cousin, abruptly. 

* No, I declined the commission he gave me, Hoe 
wanted it ata particular time, and was. rather a 
nuisanee,'so I wrote and told him that I could not do 
it bythe’ time’ specified, ‘but mentioned auother 
artist'who weuld. Since then I have heard pothing 
of bia,” 

“Tent gia of ‘it, I don’t like him, and indead I 
don't’ like ‘your foYlowing a profession that exposes 
you to being patronised by such men, but you knew 
that lougago,:Clytie, and: my wishes doy't seem to 
influence you mueh,"” 

QOiytie looked fora moment at her cousin and un- 
ackowledged over, doubtfally. 

“What right :had.he to salk to-her likethie ?/tvas 
the question that naturally rose:to her mind, but she 
did not give pttenanea to,it, 

Lord Olive was treading on dangerous ground ; 
such question would bring him still further on to 
it, and Olytie, while he longed for, at the same time 
rather dreaded an avowal of his:love for ‘her, | 

Happy ag such p declaration would make her, she 
yat felt it would be wiser to postpone it until her 
pessian, whatever it might be, in regard to the Den- 

ough title aud estates, wassettled, aod this, while 
her guandiather iwas: living, or unfriendly towards 





advising him to make as great a foolot himsell as 


her, copld mot, be, 


port, "go far as eho could judge, of Miss Burlington's | 





So, instead of helping her companion on to tie 
slippery ground, abe xather warded him off, by 
observing : a pedi 

“It ismather late the day to Ault with nro 

such « aubjeet, Vietor. Yow know poor paps 
aeavaaahaueal 





¢ ma, and after 
mamma’s death, I had. ‘resouree. I have been 
wonderfully sneceasful, soo ; grief and pecessitg.seem 
to bave given me bo: aad.talent, suchas [ 
should never have pepeeh, Phere are 
dra whaeks in of @ousee gay pro fe - 


~s io all wary orth could have painted »s 
ant es sen tan ae tole you badgouly 


accepted offer of » I «an’t 
imagine uicrom ee 80 uncod fmdepen- 
“Can't you, Vietorgito me it seems anongh. 
Yucimnallastoms me, never took @ke trentile to 
me—remember, am not.compla hut she 


See 
yon, I em aure, to offermem hame, 
|,’ consip. I eould net forget 

‘af my mother by father's relations, 
ured far more than Liveme done 
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Te Lok sat eocompaio! thi was far snore elo- 
live impute the ‘hand ibe held ‘> 

when red ete witb her 

tike to go with ber to the theatre to-night. 

te see you ‘have sent ber a 






“Thauk you, I don’t careto.go to-night, but I will 
geo-har beiorsshe goes,” and Totts with this answer 
; 4p ther own mind a pretty accurate 
‘idea of the scene she had just interrupted. 

“Wot a precious idiot you was, Totts,” she 
muttered to herself, as she closed the door upon the 
ene ‘What a pretty thing aptreonge tay: 

one and gpoilt, bet 0 nind, they 8 t 
. rb igi there ygt ‘rwe ey 9m ap oh ah 
smooth, I’ve been told, and if it does, one ought to 
some pebbles in the way just to make it ripple a 

it, and that’s,what I've dove, byt it will all como 
right at last,” with which comforting conclusion Totts 
sought the presence. of her mistress. 
ean while Miss Burlington had left the Clubfoot 
mansion, walking:down the street daowhich it was 
pituated with a quick, impatient step, looking neither 
to the right nor left, and without the most remote 
suspicion of being followed, _ . 

This is what really‘happened, ‘rowever : 

For several daye past the Clubfoots hongejhad, been 
waiched, though.all.tbe ipmates.of it »were,perfectly 
unconscious of the fact, 

Anvundergized youth of some gighteep.or ‘tweuty, 
with a wry neck, and face like .a;xat, bad Ipitexed 
away many preeious or idle hogya ju, pmokingsa, short 
pipe, walking or Jeanipg liatlessly.abont,and jecpiug 
his Keen, Sharp py Bpon, all. svho; entered or 
eame aut of this particular honge.. ... ' 

Not that he was constantly there, indegd, ow 
could he be so, when. he made a. poipt of following 
anyone that in any way excited. his oprigsity,? 

hus Lord Olive bad been followed ‘to, his.club 
ani private residence, and .bis name: bad keen. in- 
quired ; others, pot always with sugh 3 satisisatory 
result, had likewise been looked .eftex, but without 
anything of moment being. discovered, and Jem 
Curtis was begipinug to think the work axavedingly 
unprofitable, when secing a.middle-aged, lady. knock 
and ring at the house jn question, he lepngerl. past 
just 4 the door opened, aud thua heard her inquire 
for Miss Cranbourne. sabe 

He noticed that T'otts hesiteted, andfinelly closed 
the door, and he determined to.wait mati) theisirange 
lady came put again, and follow. her, 

She was a stranger he knew, by the; manter in 
which Totts reagived her, and,alse the evaajon in/not 
giving Ler name, and so Jem lounged against the 
lamp-post, and smoked his pipe,’ ag.though Aife 
held neither cares. nor duties for him, until, he saw 
Miss Burlingtop, evidently in nojimpreved temper, 
emerge from the house. 

fo strollalong aiter ber was no diffienlt task, but, 
she had not. gone.a hundred yards, befpre, hailing a 
passing cab, she got into it, 

“Great Northern Hotel,’’ he heamd. ;homeay to! the 
driver, and then she went. off, while Jem :stooil 
Jooking blaukly at the rapidly disappearing;vehiele. 





There he stood, undecided what to do; his 
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inetinet, tatherithan iis reason, scomed to warm him 
that this was a ele shat;might welpiaim greatly, and 
here he was, allowing it to escape. 

“It'll be theae, beb at the Jeast,” he muttered, 
ruefully, * but itstoss.and go, if L ever find out any~ 
thing without spending tin ;,¢0 here goes,” and he 
called 9, hansom, mach tothe. driver's astonisiiment, 
and told, the man where to drive him. 

The cabman hesitated, for Jem's coat was 10. of 
the most fashionable out, ‘batthe young man, gacss- 
ng at his. euspivipa, said ; 

“The fate’s two bob and tanner, here's three 
bob, and the sooner yon get over the growad you'll 
please me antl yourself to,” 

Satisfied on this point, the man teok themoney, 
whipped up tis horse, aud had reached King's Oross 
a fall quevterdfapshoer before the four- wheeler, in 
which Miss Burlington was travelling, pulled up at 
the door of the hotel. 

So-fardem hed succeeded, but, what after all was 
the use.of is saccpss ? 

If he asked one of the hall porters or made ip 
quiries in the hotel as:to the name of this, middle-aged 
lady, ber abject in palling on Clytie, ani where she 
lived, wast not more than probeble that. he ‘wottld be 
turned out of the place, perhaps, even hantlell overto 
the charge of the police, tharefure Jemn was. in ¢ 
ditemma. 

hen 4 on the kerbstone, wonderlog what ‘he 
could do, Jem got in the -way of the-foot-nasseugers, 
aud almost upsgt one gentleman who wae lurrying'jo 
the direction of the raitway-etation, 

A few oaths ia Preuch followed this eallision, and 
Jem looked up to recognise ithe ananquia:who bad 
taken a walk with bis brother’s wiiein Hyde Park, 
and in whose employment, menaged principally 
throngh loea Ourtia, hemow was. 

‘ah, juetithe. cove L.want,”’ be-aaid, ignoring the 
Frenchman’s oeths, and then 9s rapidly as he could 
he stated the opuse of bis being there, and the fix he 
was ip, 

“And yon want me to.ingvire at the hofel,’” 
observed, the foreigner ; “ yes, 1 see, but [have very 
little time; describe her,” 

“ Why, there she is,” exclaimed Jem, whage oyes 
had searcely left the. door of thie ‘hotel, “* Sires 

ging away too, don’t you see'the ‘porter’s carrying 
ner bag?’ Perhaps T ean find out tot, ‘myself, ein?” 

“Very ‘well, don’t know me,” rad the Prenchwaa 
wilked 60, keeping close behind the object of Jem's 
anxiety aid curiosity. i 

There was no label or direction .enrthe bag thei 
porter carried ing iv the air and manner, 
rather than the features of-the lady, reminded the 
marquis of Edwand-Urenhoarne, ang, he determined, 
at any personal inconvenience, to ascertain something 
abowt her. P 

‘The Jady went up to the bockitig office, anil the 
marquis closély followed her. 

“‘ Single to Newcastle,” he heard ber ‘say’ to the: 
cl in asking fora ticket. 

**Noweastle! wae ‘not ‘that ‘near to: Deuborough 
Castle? such was tliethougit whieh flasived through 
the Frenchman’s brain. 

Thisteiy) for'lady sheevidemtly was, had been.to 
see Olytie 'Orawbourne, eo Jom. Curtis: +abtald him, 
shecvas mnowsof: to: tbe north, bawing either came, 
from Denborough Castle, or was going to it on some 
wiasion, 

Whatarer-itiwas, the wily sehemer thonght it was 
necessary that hesbould,know, and he rapidly came 
to ® conglusion a¢ to what.he wwonld. do, 

ike ras.dye. at a dinner patty, :ben ho. intended , 
to have. looked, into the theatre for whieh lee had 
sent a, private box to Mre. Clabfopt. 

The. dipner was important, but it wonld “have ‘to 
be foregone, He had just time to send a telegram, 
take his ticket, and jump into the same esrfiege’in 
Which Miss'Berlington aid-‘anether lad y‘and gentle- 
man had settled teemselwes) before the train mored 
ontof the’ station. 

* 'Dhis tea rum gol” omutteted: Jam, whi, ian. 
«served, haduvatched the whule of wis) perforni+ 
ance, ‘ 

‘ L-think I’ve had hunting, enovgh,for one day,’ 
heicontiamed, “ so il just: go tone, and.toil Jona,’’ 

Lo bis surprise, Mrs. Curtis sas. not.quite jas 


pleased on hearing his account as she might have. 


been expected to be, 

“We must look apt,” she muttered, with subdued 
fierceness,” “or we shall burn our patvs ia picking 
out the chestnats, and the monkey will ett them,’* 

“Ah, that’swhat’s meant by a cnt’s’ paw, is'it'?” 
asked the youth with an expression ‘of Coming’; 
“bat what on idict the cat. sas; di’ goed claws 
hadn't she ?” 

«“ We have atuany rate, and if need be we'll ase 
them {returned tho aromen, savagely. 

AN sight, iso we will; -bat-mow chive me some 
supper, for I’m jolly peckish.”’ 


| pietures serine iad off tothe vanithet was,to take them, 
‘she looked. atthe empty anaceleft.on the walls, and 





{\gone with us, and I don’t knowif there is any money 





Tona. Curtis, conplied, and then sat down to braod 
everthe possible chengein or failure of her schemes; 
mile. her old acquaintance, the. Marguis de Santé, 
was travelling: northwards at the rate of forty miles 
an hour with Caroline Burlington as his vis-a-vis, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CLYTIQ dS TRLEGRAPHED FOR. 


Anotuer fortnight has passed. 

How Clytie had worked during that time, the lay 
figure in her.stagio, the casts and paintings, and her 
over-taxed nerves alone could tell. 

But the task over which she had laboured was 
finished. : 

“ Auresa Leigh.” and “Soll 40 His Death” hed 
received the last touch; the frames were upon the 
paintings, they would be sent off to stand their 
ghanee ip the lottery of life that vary morning, and 
“Olytie wes,suftering from rather than enjoying that 
sivguler feeling which invariably accompanies eom- 
pletion of any great labour, bo it successful or other- 
wise. ’ 

Vhe sensation of having lest something, of having 
nothing ta.da, ss though ¢onsciousmess, and even the 
very functions of life, such as breathing or think- 
ing, were for the time.auspended, 

sevoue strain of workiag against time and cir- 
eamatance was taken from her, and figuratively 
sperking, she seemed as though she sould shake or 
fall to pieces if some os eg excitement were not 
immediately provided for her, 

Everyone who has gone through an ordeal of work 
ex suffering will renognise or remember the sensa- 
tion when the re.action onge.set im. 

A goodly nuniber of ures left the Clubfoot 
mansion for Burlingten House that oy 
. Jagaes Clubfect went three, his sister one, and 
Clytie Cranbourne two ; the a now asked with 
breathloss, iptorest,; was, ‘ Would auy or all.of them 
ba hung?” i 

a ronn, ® anata. tee slone, eek aekre, spd 
Clytie refused to, speculate upon it, but after admir- 
ing the; produgtions of her friends, submitted ber 
own work to their criticism, and having sean the 


wondered,jf,sha should exer do. ing 80 auabi- 
tious and so thoroughly dm eprnest again. 

Thenthe BarLof Denborough's,granddaughter.went 
up to her own room, threw herself ppon. the bed, 
and fsom. sheer, nervous and ;mental exhansion fell 


ag leap, ¢ 
Daylight was drawing toa close,ard tke shadows 
were dong, though the. summer was still far abead,; 
when Clytie woke from der dreqmless. sleep, to. find 
‘Reyehe Olubfeet, standing by the bedside, with one 
of those, peculiarly priek-red: envelopes in. her hand, 
iwhich,.the telegraph offices are in the habit of 
using. 
“ T thought it must te important, or I should not 
have woke you,” said Miss Ohtbfoot, by way of 
apology. ams.’” 


“ You qon’t,often recoive telegr 

‘©Oh, thank you. Don’t go away, Psyche; what 
time is it ?”’ 

“Six o’plock; dinner time; hut James and ma 
are both.out, they. won't be home til] Jate, and as 
you seemed as though you wouldn’t wake till morn: 
ing; I was.going to have bigh tes instead of dinnor ; 
\now you are, awake, we')l alter it,.if you like,” 

“No, J’ have the sameae you, But: road this, I 
don’t seem fo be quite awake ; what does it say ?” 

Psyche Clubiect took the paper.in ber hands, and 
read xs follows: 

“* Denborough Castle; E. Cranbourne to Miss C. | 
Cranbourne— |, 

“ Your grandfather is seriously ill, apd wishes 
tosce you. Start by the 840 train, tiiis evcning ; 
someong shall. he sensto meet.zouiat Neweastie.”’ 

Lhat was all; theaummons bad eome at last, just 
jas her worl, was lone, and, ishe was: ready. to moet 


if, 

So, Clytie thenght, and. then-—it mighs be-that: har 
resent overwonk had left its exhansting effeot upon 
her nerves — she seemed to shrigk, from taking this 
long journey ‘alone. 

“1 suppose you wouldn’t like to go qwith me, 
Psyche ?”’ she asked, doubtiully, *'1. don’t. feel 
equal to going alone.” 

“QOhigvos Ull.go with-you,”’ sepliad Miss Clib- 
foat, who, whatever her faults might, be, avas a very 
kind-hearted,and,.good-natured girl, always ready to 
inconvenience herself for the sake of other people. 

“TT don’t,suppose mamma avill mips,’ she added, 
as akind of afterthought. “It’s. a great nuisances 
James.is not at hame, Ie could have seen us.off or 


in the, house.” 
“Oh, I have plenty,’ said Clytie, “you know: I 





don’t keep a banking acgoumt and, of course, I shall | 
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pay everything if yon are kind enongh to go with 
me. Lot me see, the train staré ‘from King’s Cross 
at 8°49, and it ‘is now six,‘‘we shall heve plenty of 
tine to have our tea and pagk: I shalt’ only take 
second dreds with me, anda cham e of linen.” 

“¥hen I suppose I had ’ fF tto the aime,” ob- 
served Peydhe, “thowgh I expect we shall surely 
need more than just somes of dregs, and it will be 
very awkward having noth é to woar.”” 

“Yos, but we can buy whet we want.anywlerc, 
you know, and it’s a \ haying a quautity 
of ly 3 T like just ‘as muchas ean oarry in 1 
bat saves being troubled with a taiiway porter 

if my grandfather is dying, as ‘I'fear, we shal 
have no time or care‘to think of dregs.” 

So the two girls went down to their**bigh ten,” 
end then packed ap what they thought they required, 
with the assistance of Potts, and sent fora cab to 
convey them to the railway station. 

Just as they were about’ to start, Psyche remem- 
bered that her mother might be surpriseil at ‘her 
sbaence, and she made an ation to that effect 
to Clytie. 

“Oh, yes,” said the ‘latter, “I am glad you re- 
minded me, we will leave the I received 
bebind us, and you sovibble a few words, telling your 
mother you have.gone with me, that will satisty her. 
But be quick, the cab is at the door.” 

So this was done,and Mrs, Clubfoot and her son 
found the telegram and Psyche’s penciled seawl on 
their return, instead of the two girls they had lefta 
fw hours earlier, 

“ Rather sudden,” observed James Clubfoot, in a 
tone ai disgontent, alogtof displeasure. “I dow’b 
like the idea of those two girls travelling alone. I 
wish Ihad been at home, to.go with them.”’ 

“don’t think that at all necessary,”’ replied this 
mother, “surely those two could go anywhere to- 
gether ; at any rate it is better for two to huve gone 
than one, We not trouble oursélves about them. 
Psyche says in her note thet she will write to us to- 
morrow.” 

“* Yes, I know she does, but if anything should 
happen to them?” hesitated tha young man. 

“‘ Nonsense, .whet. should HERES? ’ 
turned the larly. ‘‘ Both of the girls have got 
tongues. in their heads, and can take care of them- 
selves. Iam glad Peyehe ia gone tag, itseems ns 
thovgh Olytie didn't mean to drop us when she 
comes into her octane of will hea capital thing 
fot Psyche.to..be invited to stay at Denborough 
Castle half her.time, She ¢an’t fail to makes good 
mateh.if Olptie takes her by the hand.” 

“I suppose pot,and Clytie herself will be utterly 
lost.to gs,’ observed her son, gloomily, 

“TI don’t know. that, James,” was the hopeful 
reply, ‘‘though,; at the same time, I must say, I 
think it. rather insane on your part to think she will 
marry you, I did hope it onee, but then I thought 
her-qqusin, Lord saga adwined.Payche,; butit waa 
a mistake, and you,will see Clytie and he will mexry 
each, other,’ 

Ter son made no reply, but walked out of the room, 
and perhaps it was well that ho bid bis face from 
his:mother,.or she might have been shocked at the 
eontortions of swiftand violend.passion that swopt 
OveD At. 

Extarnally, James Clubfoot was;.a. very mild, 
gentie Jooking: nan, with a certein abstracted 
dreaminess about Lim, that but: ill acgorded with his 
fiery coloured hairand; brown eyes. 

But pander that calm, placidsurfacs,raged some of 
the Sexcest and derdliest, passions that the human 
heart could give refuge, to, 

‘Passions, thatin a lifetime might mot. be stirred ; 
that their owner might be ignorant almost of the 
passessiqn.ef, but which, once making their presence 

nown,once gaining the nestery.of the man, would 
load shisn.on, pastall boundaries and obstacles, tothe 
copmmission of qny crime,in the furtharanoe of tue 
one jdea.that absorbed him. 

Such was James Clubfoot, unread by these around 
him, searcely: known, oven jto, himself. 

Left.alenc, with noxrivalin the field, nodistarbing 
infuenge.to exciée him, and he might.have been con- 
tent. to. gp on.loving Cly tie froma distance for ever. 

Bat. sival made all the difference; the -yery 
thought thatanotber hand would grasp the treasure 
he might.never hope to.tonch, set.both his heart and 
lbrain on fire, made him searcely responaible for his 
actions, and, mad enough for anything. 

The next dey Mrs. Clubfoot -ratir expected a 
telegram from the two. gids, stating their safe ar- 
rival at Denborough Castle, but.aene came, 

However girls were thoughtless, there was sure to 
ben letter from Rsyche the next morning, so there 
wna no need to trouble henself. 

Next anorming, however, the post was very late, 
aud when at last. it did come, there was no latier 
from either of the girls; enly ene with Lord Clives 
erast upon it for Clytie, 

Mrs. Clubfoot.could. not paderstand, it. 


o them ?”’ re- 
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Psyche would have written if she could, she was 
sure, and she tried to make all kinds of excuses to 
account for the delay. 

Through every hour of that day news was expected, 
but none came, and Mrs. Clubfoot was getting more 
soriously alarmed than she cared to admit. 

It might only have been a little neglect or care- 
lessners after all, however, and so she determined to 
wait as patiently as she could till the next morning. 

Again, however, the postman came round with- 
out bringing the expected missive. Four days ago 
they had started off suddenly for the north ; further 
suspense was unbearable, and James Clubfoot, now 
nearly asanxious as his mother, sent, off a telegram 
to Clytie at the Castle. 

This wasin the morning; noanswer had come by 
the afternoon, and then he sent eff another, this 
time addressed to his sister, and requesting her to 
telegraph a reply at once, 

No answer to this. 

Something must be done, there was mischief of 
some kind somewhere; and he decided he would 
wait tillthe morning, give the post one more chance, 
and if no letter came he would telegraph to the Earl 
of Denborough, and if nothing satisfactory was the 
result of that, would start for the north himself by 
the 8°40 train on the following evening. 

I'he demon of jealousy had more than once sug- 
gested to James Clubfoot, that Lord Clive must 
have something to do with the absence and silence 
of the two girls, and, when this, the fourth day, 
came to a close, he determined to go and eall on the 
young nobleman. 

Inquizies at his club and at his chambers in the 
Albany both resulted in the samereply. Lord Clive 
had been out of town for three or four days; at the 
latter place, however, he learnt that his lordship 
was expected back the same evening. 

Clubfoot left his card, with the request that he 
would call upon him, and once more returned home. 

Poor Mrs. Clubfoot was in a dreadful state of 
anxiety, and would, had not her son detained her, 
have started for Denborough Castle that very night. 

I am afraid very little sleep visited James Clubfoot 
orhis mother that night; and even poor little Totts 
wandered about the passages, staircases, and empt 
rooms, feeling as though some terrible misfortune ha 
occurred to cause this desolation. 

No news again the next morning, and breakfast at 
the Clubfoots was a pretence rather than a reality, 
and James had already sent off a long telegram to 
the earl and paid for a return message. 

Scarcely was breakfast—at which neither mother 
nor son could eat anything—over thana hansom 
cab drove up to the door, Lord Clive jumped out, 
and in a few seconds wis before them. 

‘*I only got your message late last night,’’ he 
observed to the artist, “ aol I thought it must be 
something rather important ; but where is my cousin, 
Miss Cranbourne ?”’ and he looked at the table, which 
had evidently only been laid for two, 

“ Don’t you know?’ asked Mr. Clubfoot, sus- 
piciously. 

“Don't I know what? I have been out of town 
the whole week, and have not had a line from Clytie, 
though I wrote to ask her a question.” 

** Yes, there is a letter for Miss Clytie,” said Mrs. 
Clubfoot ; “ perhaps it’s the one you sent, but of 
course she hasn’t had it, because she isn’t here.’’ 

‘“ Not here, where is she ? Why do you keep me 
in suspense ?’’ he asked impatiently. 

James, who enjoyed his anxiety, would have kept 
him waiting still longer; but his mother, who had 
no ill-will towards the young nobleman, told him ina 
few words all that had happened and the cause of 
their anxiety. 

“There is something wrong here,’ said Clive 
moodily, ss he restlessly paced up and down the 
breakfast-room. ‘Edward Cranbourne was not at 
Denborough Oastle on Monday, the day that telo- 
gram was sent; and more than that, the earl, who 
has been very ill, is now much better. There is 
something black in this which I cannot fathom.”’ 

At that moment Totts entered with a telegram ; 
it was from the Earl of Denborough, in answer to 
the one sent two hours before, and ran as follows: 

“The Earl of Denborough does not know Mr. 
Clubfoot, nor anything about the two ladies he 
inquires for. If one of them is, as statel, Miss 
Ciytie Cranbourne, she will be welcome at the 
C stle; indeed, she is earnestly requested to come,” 

“ There, what do you think of that ?” asked James 
Clubfoot, as, read the message aloud, then handed 
the paper to his visitor. 

“T think there is some villany in it,’ was the 
excited reply ; “I shall go and see Edward Cranbourne 
at once, and perhaps. start for the north to-night ; at 
any rate, you shall hear from me, Mrs. Clubfoot, the 
moment I havo any news. You must be dreadfully 
anxious about your daughter.” 

“Tam anxious about both of the girls,” was the 
raply, ‘and I’m only glad they are together.” 


“Yes, that is the only comfort in the whole affair, 
you shall hear from me directly I have rews. G 
morning !’’ and squeezing the good lady’s hand, he 
was gone, forgetting in his haste to take any notice 
of the artist himself. 

James Clubfoot made no.comment, though his face 
flushed a deep red, he put on his hat, called a cab, 
and drove down to Scotland Yard, to take counsel 
with the police. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HAUNTED CHAMBER, 





A room in the principal inn of a country town 
had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody would 
sleep init, and it was therefore shut up}; but it so 
happened that at an election the inn was quite fall, 
and there was only the haunted room unoccupied. A 
gentleman’s gamekeeper came to the inn, exceedingly” 
fatigued by a long journey, and wanted a bed. He 
was infé¥med that unless he chose to occupy the 
haunted room he must seek a bed elsewhere. 

“ Taunted !” exclaimed he; “stuff and nonsense ! 
Ill sleep in it! Ghost or demon, I’ll take a look at 
what haunts it.’’ 

Accordingly, after fortifying himself with a pipe 
and tankard, bs took up his quarters in the haunted 
chamberand retired to rest. He had not laid down 
many minutes when the bed shook under him most 
fearfully. 

He sprang out of bed, struck a light (for he had 
taken the precaution to place a box of lucifer matches 
by his bedside), and made a c:reful examination of 
the roof, but could diseover nothing. 

The courageous fe'low would not return to bed; 
but remained watching for some time. Presently he 
saw the bed shake violently; the floor was firm; 
nothing moved but the bed. 

Determined, if possible, to find out the cause of 
his bed: quake, he looked {in the bed, and near the 
bed, and not seeing anything to account for the shak- 
ing, which every now and then seemed to seize on the 
bed, he at last pulled it from the wall, Then the 
“ murder came out.” 

The sign board of the inn was fastened to the 
outer wall by a nut and screw, which came through 
to the back of the bed, and when the wind swung 
the sign board to and fro the movement was com- 
municated to the bed, causing it to shake in a 
violent manner. 

The gamekeeper, delighted at having hunted up 
the ghost, informed the landlord next morning of 
the real nature of his unearthly visitor, and was 
handsomely rewarded for rendering a room, hitherto 
useless, now quite serviceable. 

All the ghost stories on record might no doubt 
have been traced to similar sources, if those to whom 
the “ ghosts’? appeared had been as “ plucky” as 
our gamekeeper. 





WEDDINGS IN AUTUMN, 





Ir cannot have escaped observation that more 
weddings “come off’ in autumn than in any other 
season of the year. 

The cause of this, many think, is the love-making 
that takes place during a summer ruralising. 

The sweet influences of nature open the heart to 
sentiment ; engagements are made in the charming 
retreats, where the summer hours have glided by—and 
the wonder has been ; 


How lightly falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers. 


Or if the lover defers the declaration, it is made 
when the parties are at home again; and the happy 
day is fixed, with as little delay as possible. 

A “reception” assembles the friends to congratu: 
late the wedded pair, and perchance they set out on 
a short tour, returning with the first frost, to com- 
mence life in the city. 

‘This month several ‘ joyful occasions” are already 
impending, 

This fact certainly shows the advantages of a 
country recreation. 

The Scotch distiked the merry month of May for 
bridals, on account of the associations derived from 
the fatal results of Queen Mary’s marriage with 
Darnley. 

In this locality the May reminiscences might be of 
a winter of dissipation, late hours of extravagance— 
= particularly favourable to matrimonial specula- 

ions. 

It is worth the while for young ladies who desiro 
to be settled in life to reflect on the matter. 











THE ACCLIMATISATION OF USEFUL 
PLANTS IN INDIA. 

Since the establishment of the cinchonas in India, 
in which Dr, King took an active part, the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta bave been the centre 
from which has been distributed other useful plants. 
Thus, following upon the cinchonas came the ipeca- 
cuanha, a yery limited number of plants being first 
sent from this country for propagation at the Calcutta 
gardens, and subsequent distribution in the planta- 
tious; and succeeding the ipecacuanha have been 
other plants of commercial value, so that 
the annual reports-on the progress of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens have of late years contained much 
interesting matter on the all important subject of 
acclimatisation. 

The present report is dated in June last, and 
shows what has been done in the above respect as 
well as in the gardens generally during the year 
1875-76. 

As is well-known, the introduction of caeutchouc, 
or rubber yielding plants into India, has attracted 
much attention of late, and has been brought promi- 
nently before the members of the Society of Arts ; 
following upon this, the recent despatch from the 
Royal Gardens at Kew of a-large number of wardian 
cases, filled with young plants of the Para rubber 
(Hevea. brasiliensis) which had been raised from 
seed at Kew, and which, were consigned to India, 
gave indications that ere long we should hear of well- 
stocked rubber plantations.‘ 

Suitable sites will have to be carefully selected for 
these plants, for Dr. King thinks 1t is only in certain 
parts of India that the plants will succeed at all, as 
will be gathered from what he says on the subject of 
india-rubber generally, which is as follows: 

“ Duritig the-current year it has become more ap- 
parent than ever that neither the Hevea nor the 
Madagascar rubber plant can be grown for commercial 
purposes in the climate of Bengal. Both have alike 
failed in this garden and in the warm tropical valleys 
of the Sikkim Himalayas, and in my opinion a home 
will not be found for them further north than Tenas- 
serim, Ceylon cr perhaps Malabar. The appliances 
in this garden probably.render it the most suitable 
place in India for raising seedlings of these plants 


for transport to places possessing a suitable climate 


for their growth to maturity. 








SUPERSTITIONS. 

A MAN riding on a piebald horse is supposed to 
have the power to cure whooping-cough, if whatever 
he prescribes is done to the patient. 

It is not supposed that he has any superior medical 
knowledge, or that what he prescribes would have 
any virtue except from its coming from a man sitting 
on a piebald horse. 

Accordingly # man who used, when asked, to 
reply in derision, “‘Tie a rope round the child’s 
neck,” was strictly obeyed, and the rope tied accord- 
ingly. 

A ike superstition prevails respecting a seventh 
son without any daughters intervening ; and still 
more a seventh son of a seventh sor. 

Such an one is supposed to have the power of 
healing all diseases, not as possessing any superior 
medical skill, but by a certain magical efficacy. And 
one when an infant has been made to stroke with its 
little hands the face of a sick man, as producing an 
infallible cure. 

The touch of a hanged man’s hand is very 
generally esteemed a cure for a wen. 

It is probable that this, and also the royal 
touch for scrofula, have sometimes really had an 
effect ; because a very feeling of awe or of horror is 
known to act sometimes on the absorbents. 

As a preservative against cramp, what is called 
the cramp-bone of a leg of mutton (that is the patella 
or kneé-cap), worn about the person, has long been 
in repute. 

Another preservative which an old woman has 
been known to prescribe, is to Jay your shoes upside 
down at the bedroom door. 

There isa curious remedy in high repute fora 
rupture in an infant. ‘ 

An opening is made, by means of wedges, through 
the middle of the stem of a young tree, and the infant 
is passed a certain number of times to and fro, 
through the opening; tke tree is then carefully 
bandaged, and if its wound heals, the child will 
recover. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lorp TreGARON, sharing the anxiety and excite. 
ment of Sinda and her lover, had given orders that 
Mrs. Biggs should be ushered into the drawing room 
immediately upon her arrival at Belle Isle. Accord- 
ingly, the announcement of her name by the liveried 
servant was closely followed by her entrance into 
Lord Tregaron’s presence, 

The soft, mellow radiance of the many wax lights 
temporarily confused or blinded her vision, and she 
halted just within the door and stared about the long 
and lofty apartment, with its pale yellow satip up- 
holstery, its luxurious furniture, statuary, and objects 
of art, and finally her gaze rested upon the inmates of 
the room. 

The earl, grand and stately, with his stern, dark 
eyes and bushy white moustache, looking the military 
officer to perfection, stood nearest the door. Beyond 
and near him was Woisey Bathurst, his heavy fea- 
tures wearing an eager expression, his small eyes 
gleaming like polished beads. 

In a low marquise chair sat Sinda, her billows of 
white drapery flowing around her, her lovely face 
beneath the picturesque confusion of her pale gold 
hair, ‘utterly colourless, her blue-gray eyes, dusky 
and startled, turned towards the new comer. Armand 
Elliot, presenting a perfect contrast to her with his 
olive skin and black hair, stood beside her iu a protect- 
ing attitude. 

Maya had disapp:ared unnoticed into the reorss 
of a great bay window, and was peeping out upon 
the scene between the massive folds of the yellow 
satin and white lace curtains. Only ber eyes could 
be seen; but these were sharp and furtive and 
avxious, with a strange, cunning gleam in their 
shallowness, 

lf Mrs. Biggs stared at the room and its visible 
occupants with an uncontrollable wonder and 
curiosity, she was in turn regarded with a curiosity 
not less keen and attentive. 

She was a middle-aged woman, of vulgar aspect, 
red of visage, coarse and stout, a short, big, florid 
creature, of the lowest class, and her ignorance and 
ill-breeding were apparent in every feature, as well 
as in her awkward attitude and gait. Her flabby, 
over-hanging cheeks were deeply crimson in hue, 
showing unlimited indulgence in beer and spirituous 
drinks. Her nose was red and bulbous. Her,small 
eyes were full of animal cunning. 

Her heavy, red chin was covered with an eruption 
of yet more vividly red colour. 

She was dressed in a dingy biack alpaca gown, 
and a shabby black shawl was drawn about. her 
shoulders. 

A big black bonnet covered her head, and a bunch 
of roses rested upon her hair, which was hay- 
coloured, and seemed to be gathered intoa little hard 
knot at the nape of ber thick, short neck 

Altogether Mrs. Biggs was a most unprepossessing 
person, not more repulsive than many of her hard- 
worked, ill-nourished, ignorant fellows, ‘but still a 
person to be kept ata distance by anyone of refine- 
ment, 

As Sinda regarded the woman’s vulgar exterior her 
heart sank within her, 

But upon the instant her courage revived. Surely, 
it wasas Armand Elliot had said. 

This woman must have been her nurse, and not 
her mother, 

Mre. Biggs made a very low courtesy to each of 
the visible inmates of the drawing-room in turn. The 
earl advanced a few paces and placed a chair for her, 
courteously inviting her to be seated. 

Mrs. Biggs made another sweeping courtesy, de- 
posited her bulky figure upon the edge of the chair, 
and passed one big, red band, covered midway by a 
black cotton glove, over her perspiring counteu- 
ance, 

“You are Mrs. Rhoda Biggs?” said Lord Tre- 
garop, interrogatively, with a suspicion that the 
woman might proye to be an impostor, 

‘* Yes, sir,” wag the half-defient. response, ‘I am 
Mrs, Rhoda Biggs. I came here on account of an 
advertisement into the “Telegraph” newspaper, as 
came around my butter, sir, from the grocer’s. I 
went to see the lawyer, which he sent me here, sir, 
to see Lord Tregaron.” 

**T am Lord Tregaron.” 

The woman arose and made a series of courtesies 
more awkward and more elaborate than before. She 
regarded the earl in great awe, evidently with a 
ov gry that.a lord must be a being of superior 
clay. 

** Resume your seat, madam,” said the: earl, 





“Before entering upon the reasons of your summons 
here, I must be perfectly assured that you are the 
person of whomI am in search, There may be a 
mistake of identity. You were at the station at 
Sawnput in 1857” 

“ Yos, my lud, with her Majesty’s regiment which 
was stationed there, my lud, which my pore husband, 
Jaccb Thomas Biggs, as was his name, was a private 
soldier, and a handsome man as ever I seo saving 
your Indship’s preseuce, and the presence of your 
washups.’’ and she bobbed a little courtesy to Miliot 
aud to \olsey Bathurst. 

“Ts your husband still living, madam?” asked 
Lord Tregaron, 

‘*No, my lud. He was massacred by them Se- 
poss!” 

Mrs. Biggs put a red-flowered cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief to her face. 

** He was cut down in his youthful prime, my Iud, 
and I have been for thirteen years his mournin’ 
widow, Oh, my lud, them as has lost their partuers 
alone knows the grief of them that has lost a partner. 
My husband wor a good purvider, although given to 
drink, if I do say it, but his worst enemy would 
have been obliged to own that Jacob Thomas Biggs, 
my lud, could drink more spirits and keep sober than 
any other man in-his company, He was that cool- 
headed, my lud, a-fine man, saving your presence, 
sir, and a great loss to me!’’ 

Sinda shrank back in her chair,.unable to stifle 
her sentiment of disgust. 

She was quite convinced now that this woman had 
been merely her nurse, and was eager to put the 
inquiry point-blank, but the earl preferred to ap- 
proach the subject more cautiously. 

‘You are a widow, then,’”’ said the earl. ‘How 
did you effect your escape? The massacre at Sawn- 
put was reported to have been very great.” 

‘* Tt was—it was—my lud!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Biggs, 
with another application of the handkerchief to her 
face, even while she left one eye free to contemplate 
the beauty and attire of Sindas “'lhe massacre was 
puffectly frightful, my lud. My man he was killed. 
Women and children were cut down like wheat. 
And the soldiers—ob, my lud, them poor fellers, in 
their scarlet coats, were just shot down and cut down 
frightful. I didn’t see the whole fight. When the 
Sepoys came a pouring into the fort, my lud, anda 
tumbling into the barracks, I forgot everything but 
myself, Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
the good book cays. AndI never thinked of nothin’, 
not of my own lodgings, not of my own belongin’s, 
not of them as was waitin’ for me, but when | see 
Missus Skillers, as was my friend, killed within ten 
feet of me by a Sepoy fiend, then I rifh for dear life. 
And without knowing, my lud, where I was going in 
my fright, I ran to a cistern in the court~yard, pulled 
off the cover, and plumped down into four feet of 
water,” 

“Out of the frying-pan into the fire!’ observed 
Wolsey Batharst. 

“You may well say that, your washup,” said Mrs. 
Biggs. ‘I sorunched there in the water, aad some- 
body put the cover on the cistern, and a battle went 
on above, my lud, and once a Sepoy, with eyes like 
spears, came peeping in upon me, but the cistern 
was full of darkness by that time, and he didn’t see 
me. Butthem eyes! I shall never forget ’em while 
I live!’ and the woman shuddered. “I had a narrow 
escape that time. Aud my teeth chattered,and I nad 
a chill, and I was afraid Fshould cough, my lud, and 
then all would have been up with me! Four 
mortial hours I stayed in that cistern, The night 
came on, and them Sepoys raised Cain, a howlin’ aud 
a yellin’ like mad. My legs, savin’ your presence, 
miss, got so weak I couldn’t stand up avy longer. 1’d 
got to drown, I says to myself, I must perish, when 
I hears an English bugle afar off. The Sepoys hears 
it, too, and they takes to their heels and escdpe just 
as an English regiment comes marching in. Aud 
then, when I knowed all was safe, I screeched like 
mad, and drawed a crowd around the cisten, and was 
discovered and was drawed out, and I fainted away, 
my lud, like a born lady !” 

She wiped her forehead assiduously, aud presently 
continued : 

‘*T had the rhoumatics after that, and have had 
em, more or less, ever since. For weeks, my lud, I 
laid on a bed of pain, and when I got well, finding 
myself alone in the world, I went to Calcutta and took 
service with a lady: coming to England. And here I 
have been ever siuce.” 

*: You have proofs of your identity, madam ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lud. Here’s a letter from the 
matron of the workus where I was last wiater, your 
ludship, being obliged to go through the rheumatics. 
And here’s a letter from the parish clergyman, as he 
kuow'd me through my having washed for his good 
lady, my lud, when the rheumatics were not bad. 
Aud here’s a letter from the doctor at the ’spital, as 








*tended me the winter after I came back to England 
and two winters since. And here’s « copy of my 
ranges of baptism, my lud, and here’s my marriage 
ines. 

She exhibited all these documents with great par- 
ticularity, and Lord Tregaron examined them closely. 
Her proofs of identity were certainly strong and 
complete. 

This woman, from a workhouse, was without any 
question whatever the woman of whom Sinda was 
in search—the Rhoda Biggs whom she had deemed 
it possible might be her mother, 

ot one of the visible occupants of that room but 
deemed that possibility now of the very faintest 
and vaguest description. 

No greater contrast than that presented by these 
two persons, Sinda and Mrs. Biggs, could have been 
imagined. The one slim as a reed, graceful as a 
willow, the other stout, coarse, and awkward, with 
a waddling gait. The one beautiful, with a rare 
poetic beauty, which time could not dim; the other 
repulsive, with bleary eyes, with the look of one 
addicted to the use of spirituous drinks. The one 
high-bred, with a girlish majesty, a haughty sweet- 
ness, an exquisite gentleness of manner; the other 
assertive, rude, ignorant, the very type of a Billings- 
gate fishwoman. ‘That one should be the daughter 
of the other seemed utterly incredible. 

‘* She has been in a workhouse,” said Bathurst, in 
a whisper intended for Sinda’s ear. “I would not 
take her word under oath.” 

Lord Tregaron desired to approach the momentous 
question bearing upon Sinda’s identity with due 
caution. He believed this woman to have been 
Sinda’s nurse, but Mrs. Biggs had evideatly degene- 
rated since the days of probable servitude into a very 
disreputable person. She might choose to soll her 
knowledge dear, He determined to extract her know- 
ledge from her while sho was yet ignorant of his 
purpose. 

“Is it about the pension your ludship wished to 
see me?” questioned Mrs, Biggs, giving vent toa 
portion of the curiosity that was consuming her. 

“ We will come to the business presently for which 
I have summoned you here,’’ replied the earl. ‘I 
have a few further questions to ask you first. Your 
identity must be thoroughly established. Have you 
any relatives, madam? [ave you children ?”’ 

“Tam an orphan,” replied Mrs. Biggs, sniffling, 
and rubbing her rubicund visage with her highly- 
coloured handkerchief—* a lone orpban, my lud. My 
father and mother was unbeknownst to me. To tell 
you the truth, my lord, I’m a fondling——”’ 

‘* A what?” exclaimed Lord Tregaron. 

* A fondling, my lud. The shame is thom as made 
me such, my lud, and not to me, an innocent babby 
at the time.’ 

The earl looked perplexed. 

“She means a foundling, my lord,’’ explained 
Wolsey Bathurst. 

“IT said so!’’ cried Mrs. Biggs, indignantly. “A 
fondling it is, and a fondling I said.”’ 

“ And you have no children, madam.’’ 

‘*T didn’t say that, my lud. I have one son,” said 
Mrs. Biggs, “a likely young fellow as has been most 
unfortnit, and as I left in England with his gran’, 
when I went out to Ingy along of the regiment. 
Simon Biggs is his name, and most unfortnit he’s 
been, my lud, but a likely person for a sitivation,’* 
she added, with an eye to her son's worldiy advance- 
ment, “ if so be you wished for a faithful, well-look- 
ing servant,’’ 

* He is your only child ?” 

*¢ The only one living out of seven,’”’ sniffed Mrs, 
Biggs. ‘‘ I havesupped sorror, my lud. I've known 
trouble. Them as is high up and rich, they know 
nothing of the troubles of the poor. I’m a widow. 
I couldn’t never abear to marry ag’in, after losin’ 
my poor Jacob Thomas. And so I'm alone in the 
world, my lud, except my son Simon, as hasn’t been 
so far much support to me.’’ 

“In what capacity were you employed at the 
station at Sawnput?” inquired Lord Tregaron, ‘“ In 
the family of what officer were you employed as 
nurse 2??? 

Mrs. Biggs stared. 

“T wasn’t nuss in no family, my lud,” she de- 
clared, ‘‘ I was one of the regimental washerwomen, 
and it was along o’that fact, [ suppose, I thought oi 
the cistern in the time of the mutiny, and plumped 
into it quite promiscuous snd unconscious like.” 

“You were not a nurse ?” 

‘* No, my lud.” 

Sinda’s heart sunk within her; but she presently 
peter under the encouraging pressure of Elliot's 

nd, 

‘** IT wish to make inquiries after a little child, who 
was supposed to have perished in the massacre,” said 
the earl, after a brief pause; “a little girl——” 

‘Why, I lost one myself,” interrupted Mrs. Biggs. 
“ And a loss it were, my lud, As pretty a child as 
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crer you seein a. day's journey. The brilerses; they 
lost five im.the massacre, and waa killed themselves; 
thea’ the ronses was killed aloug of their, twins, 
and Carter, he lost his boy, but none o’ them could 
compare with my Rhoda. Why, she looked like a 
little Jady, and was often took for higher tham she 
was, I never thought of her when I fled for my, life, 
and afterwardé they buried all the children afore. 1 
had achance tosce ’em, and she was buried. among 
thie rest.” 

There was & deep silence, Sinda’s, hand_ held 
Filiot’s tightly. Maya peered with cunning eyes, 
from the folds of the curtains. Lord Tregaron looked 
pale and troubled. 

“ Did your child look like you, madam ?” he asked, 

wvesently, 

ue She locked more like me than like her pa,”’ 
asserted Mrsr Biggs. “Iam light-complected; she 
was light complected. She had vlue eyes, snd nine 
are Blue, Her hair was yellor as gold, and like floss 
silkk—much like that young’ lady’s there, begging her 
pardon, my lad.” 

Sinda’s face was white assnow, and her great 
vivid eyes glowe’ like stars ‘There was something of 
agout in her look as: she wpraised those eyes'to Elliot, 
sydhe whispered tenderly, but with secret misgiv- 
ings— 

“Tt will be all right, Sinda. Yot' are not that 
child.” 

She shook her head ; her lips quivered. 

“How old was your daugliter?’’ inquired the 
eul, 

Seven year, my lud. If she'd a lived she'd a’been 


twenty now, and mueli such a'fice and figttrcas that: 


young lady, begging her ladyship’s pardon. Stie'was 
slim and gtacetr), always @ dancing, anti many’s'the 
p-nnies she picked up frum the'sotdiers for her little 
dances. Amd her skin wae fair'as'a lily, avy: Ind) 
She were a groat pet in the barracks, a regular litthe 
actress,and Jacob and me we dressed her like adady 
and jest warshuped her, And she was took from us 
jest’ awif she'd’ been an ordinary-looking,’umbly 
child: And we had-letted to make money otst-of' ler 
when she should be growed up, She woulda’ made 
a’ splendid! bally dancer. Why, the cclonel took 
notice of her onstjand said that she was the very 
mori! of a gontheman’s ehild. The other six was 
coarse; but she was like a lily among -weuds, that she 


w 


“ How was she dressed at: the time of the tias- 
sacre ?”’ asked the earl, 

“She had:on a pink print gowa, my lad, aud a 
cosrsestraw hatiwitbn wide briarto purtect henjretty 
coniplexion, a@ 1 was'so careful on, and wher she 
went out to play I, ties a hendkercher aroand her 
neck se as she won't burn her skin. ILrewembers the 
dyvess and the hat and tha handkerchér perfecthy, my 
lud. The print had a deep print sprig ontondight 
pink ground. The hat was trimmed with pea gréen, 
my favourite colour ja them days, and the lundkereler 
had my name, Rhoda Biggs, being her nnihe too, rit 
onto ityand was tied in athard ‘knotwnilér her-chin. I 
seem to see her aglin, my Jud, as I saw. her then, # 
little beauty as ever was, my Jud, and té be 
taussnoreed by them Sepoys was tot awful.” 

nother dead silence, A sense of faiutmess camié 
uper Sinda. 

The earl knew not what-tosay. 

‘Phat, Sinde was, this woman's daughter seemed 
clearly. proved, 

liwet Sind herself coukdonot lung-a diskelivve cits 
Mrs. Biggs’ clai:ns wpom her. 

** You must be fatigued, madam,” said: theseart, 
desiring time for consultation. “(I will ring ‘for a 
servant, to show you to yonr room, where you'oah rest 
anil refreeh youtself. Aster dinner I will see you 
agin. 

“No, my Jud, I must/kriow now why I was ailyeu 
tised for,’ responded Mrs. Biggs, firmly, “Has poy 
son been & dein’ anything here? Why have yowashva 
all about my family and: aistory? There's suthing 
here as I must know immediate,” 

She looked. defiantly around’ from face to fice, 
her gaze resting longest apom Sinéde's pallid: vountes 
nance. 

“Tt is best that she should know,’’ said Sidday dw a 
_ and fluttering voice. “ Pheasd« etl: ‘her, “my 
ord.” 

“No, no, Mise: Sinde,”’ exclaimed : the! carl, wap 
}Trowehing her, thigis madneésy!!’’ 

_“‘dinday” whispered: Bllioty: ‘tude tite: fox scone 
sideration... Deomethiog rashiy,’? 

_, Do not own that cresture fer your «mother ) Mies 
Sinda,” pleaded Bathurst. ‘* There thustibew nviktake. 
I will not believe that she is your mother,” 

“If there is o mistake,” said Ninda,: more steadily, 

an show it. And if she be reallyany 
Yr shoe Bi } > 7 +e 
nary ge eorm myself if I despitedand dis- 

“But the mere accitlent of birth canmotvmuke yoa 
two frieuds/and-equals,” said the earl, “Be guided 





by, your friends. Mies Sind. Give the, woman money 
if you, wish, and.send, her away no wiser, than she 
caume.” . 
Sinda, was silent, struggling withthe. mighty temp- 
tations that beset her. ; 
The woman: was frightiully. repulsive to. her pure 
and fastidious natere, P 
Shsshrauk from her.as from something, bad amd un- 
wiolesome, 

The woman had basely. deserted her child in 2 
moméat of terror,.as was proven by lier own confes- 
§10n, 


No secret tie of. kinghip dew Sinda, to Mrs. 





Biggs; no secret sympathy impelled her to claim 
her-as her, mother. 

Could she*not send her away, as ‘Lord’ Trégaron 
suggested, with a.sum of money, aud be rid.of her 
for ever ? 

To own this woman as her. mother, to acknowledge’ 
the “ unfortnit’’ Sithon as her brother, would be to 
draw upon her a pair of leeches, would be to gather 
about her unpleasant’ associations, would end Lord 
Tregaron’s friendship for her, would maké of her a 
sodial pariah. 

If she er og Mré. Biggs as her mother, end 
proclaimed the relationship, she could ot’ titink: 
fartherof martiagé with! Armand Elliot. 

Site knew etiough of Nnglish prejudices to knot 
that evon the-Kindly earl; whom she had‘gtown to 
love with reverent tendernes# and yearning, would: 
advise his heir not to ally himself with an asknow- 
ledged daughter of Mrs. Biggs, 

Could-she give np lové and position, social recog- 
wition and companionship, all that madeliSs dear 
to her, for the sake of a miserable dld' woman like 
this, who had abandoned her cliiid in stpreme 
cowardice, leaving itto perish tat she might secure 
her own safety? 

The girl lifted hervhead proudly, and her lovely 
features were cold and haughty with her suppresed 
emotion. She was about to deny, the woman, when 
suddenly, her face dvooped aghin, eoftening, and 
growing piteeus and woebul: 

In denyiag the mother that bore her, was she mot 
proving herself. a coward? 

If Mes. Biggs were her mother, would, her reti« 
cence or denial alter the fact ? 

If a marriage with Armand Elliet:were ungnit- 
able for an acknowledged, daughter of Mra, Bi 
would it not be equally unsuitablefor that: danghter. 
if she remained unacknowledged ? ' 

It was the Biggs blood that was unfitted to mingle. 
with that of the proud Elliote. If, Sinda were, a 
Biggs, no lie told or acted-could make her a fitting, 
bride for Armand Elliot. 


The git] hede.really trathfuluatare. Too -prond 
by nature to tell.a lie, she was also, conscientious in 
the extreme. Mr, Hudspeth bed.fonnd noblejseil- 
in this girl for his grand pringiples to teke. roat, 
and she was brave as she was truthful, as grand 
soul.ags of beauty., She felt.that,she should loathe 
hereelf far more than she now loathed Mre. Biggs, 
if she should play the part,of a coward—if, she 
should deny the mother she believed to’ have given 
her birth. 

‘*T have decided,’’ she said, softly, ‘: Please tell 
her, my lord.” 

“Sinda, love, take time for reflection,” urged 
Elfiot.  ‘* Wait until morning’ 

Bat Sinda’s face grew stern with her resolution. 
She could not falter. 

“Have you reflected upen. the cost of this: step 
yor tvould take, my poor child?’ asked the earl, 
with a glatice at Hilict. 

Sitida understood this éovert meaning. Her perfect 
features were convulséd fot an instant in an expres- 
sion of agony. 

Then, her face growing cdlm, she answered : 

“T haive comted’ the cost, my Jord.’’ 

“My deat child, be gaidéadby me,” trged Lord: 
Tregaron. “Fam older than fou. I ‘would not 
eornsel you todd wrong, but T'ontreat you to con- 
sider this’niatter. 'Fliéd womtan haa'rto‘réal love, for 
her diifld. Why degradd-yourself toler level?” 

*Tonvast do | right,” sail Sinda: “If she is iy 
mother, will it be right for mé to dettyher}to allow 


must not do violence to my conscience. My'lord; 
"7 to et Dopee’s letter.’ 
‘he ear sed’ to. obey her. He cbnsi 
5p ee footivh. " eet 
te. Diggs had witnessed the brief coMoquy, but 

hot ~ heavd ond-word had: no sus pision of’ its 
impor 

She new demanded again técbe' informed why gh 
had been summoned to Belle Ishe, = 

ba bt answered her. Sinds tried toepeake, bat 


he sil wae broken, the Gordian 
diet, by - F iam knot was 





(T0 te Continued.) 


her'to-think ma dead? World it be truthful I | 





THE PEIVK OF PERV EGTION: 
A MIDSUMMER COMEDY. 
—__—_—_> 


Ir wae Georgia McLain who sat.at the piauo apd 
merrily sang 


' PHe owl antl the piissweat went! to sea 
°Fn a bettutifal peasgireen boat 5 
Thuy tuok some honey and plenty of monty 
Wrapped tip ty a five-pound tote. 
Tbe owl looked up to theaneoty above; 
Anal sang ‘tora —_ guitar; 
‘Oh lovey ypusst, pussy, ‘my love, + 
Winw a beensifal pussy Poulare, you are; 
Whated:beautiftth pussy: yourare!” 
Pussy said to the owl, “‘ You elegant ‘fowl, 
How wonttérful sweet you sifig:! 
Oh let us be married, too long have’ we! 
tarried ; 
But what shall we do fora ting?” 
They stiled*away fora year afid a-year, 
To the laat® where the bong-tree grows; 
And there in.a wood!a pizeyepig stood, 
With a ring in the: end of ‘his nose). his 
nose, 
With a ring inthe end of his nose.’ 


Wien she hed fiaished; she whirled. herself,,about 
upon the pirso-stgol, and clapping her hands by 
way of applause, seit:to the gay trie who formed her 
audience : 

“That is by way of prelude to the bit‘of) news] 
lave to offer fer your delectation., The pimk of perfec- 
tion -haw-engagedto marry the China doll! Jen's that 
sufftoientig: astonishing?” 

% Whatever é0; you: menm, Georgia?” said: her 
brother Phil. “ You deal im mysteries)’ 

Georgia had.come: in: from: a) cablivg) tour; and 
finding Phil and their visitor, Ina Carewy ariih 
eallery Miss Jicrtheld, jin; the parlour, had: seated 
leerseli,! im her street, costume, at the, piewe,, and 
proceeded to: give, Ment to her overtto wiugy spitite, 
as above described. ; : 

“ Sack ari wn tevelment’ she cried, ‘ Nobody but 
you; Phil could fail totakémy meaning, I repeat 
it++the pink:ef perfdetion-haengagdd to marry) the 
Chine dolh: “ 

Chere whis sabe wit anda gechdeal of not very 
lartifal aoalaten in! Georgiaie way of platasing- ber 
news!) Mis¢: Berthold: smiléd:: quiethy,.and: said’: 

* Yes; I heard ofditithis! moraing, I:thtoug bt! itre 
capital arrangement: Dem’t youusee, Mr. dicharo 
thattheow! ia trelegend, alias thepiak of penicction 
is none other than Frank Barkimrst?”” 

“ Guoks a; sally, ata picnowl !’’ interpolated: Georgia. 

“ Aad: the-pubsspecat,!’eoutinved Mise Bent hold, 
“the China doll, is Grace De Vere.” 

‘adhe: fore tue edlightenment,”” sai! Phikip, 
smiliugs,** ated wow-+-pardon my duiliness—but: thie 
pigey>wig instil) « omxysrery. ; 

‘*Oh stupithd!! opidd Georgia.| ‘ Where are your 
wite? Isn't) Uncle De Vere thie verita blest, gritdter 
that-ever wasvietimizdd bythe: pork-maker, ssd- is 
it niot-by the-vingsin the end! of lris-mose! by which 
our charming Grxes leads! him: ta produce. tire 
spondulics necessary to make possible the levely 
mate?‘ Bat wirtosiall. wé do for a ring ?’ 
Indeed, Frank Parkhurst hasa’t: moaey: chong ta 
buy one,.and'Gracmis as poot asea-cliureh<mouse;’’ 

“Tt pays to be a) pink of | perfedtiony don't» it?’” 
said Philip, medisativeby. 

*T sbould think it did; but then their little game 
isn’t-fully plagiedoyets. Unole De-Vere aright matry 
again.” 

Oh,’ ketaghéd> Mids: Bertheld;. in: éxtrenve. good- 
nature, ‘' but yobdtevew't heard, then; the! beet of it. 


| Whyy Mu, Dev Vere, it ie seidy with actually -e6ftle 


four thotsan dopownds Grace te day she weds, 


That mekesalb teings detigh tial! snug, yousec.”’ 


“PT spogké: sag. eo,” ‘said Georgie, holding her 
breath. 

* ApChing dell! inéedd !” said'Phatip, whomdié bad 
relicved:hisdeelings by # profound whiatie. 

“A pussy-cat, w! piussg-cdt! edt 1 tot ald6 thet 
she wast prssy+out #” cried Geosgta. ‘OW that | 
had boda ‘beirit all orpttaw With Meck Heryland tite 
faced of w OlAtia dort” 

Mis¥’ Tile CXtoW Had hitherto’ Bxtetied MM pottte 
silente. 

Now she spoke : 

“ May, it please-you.yeang people, and, eapedially 
Georgia,” she saith; ‘my. braid is poor wer be- 
7 capt in alianges jongon, of. owls ani. pinkey, Okina 
dolis ead: te. It may ttot be, probabtp ie wot, 
of the least consequence to me to know any thing 
further, comverniog, the dramatie persome-ef| your 
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rather; mixed ailegory.;. yet, being one of Mother Batrattwenty-oné this could not go on always. The young people acquiesced in this view of 
Eve’s daughtérs, I confess to my full share of the Abvut this time it happened that Grace De Vere, | matters, ani it seeme.i to all concerned that matters 


maternal inheritance, curiosity, and must beg you to 
let ina little light upon my darkened mind. Mr, 
Frank, Parkhurst, your. pink of perfection, Georgia, 
I think L bave.secen, but. the China, doll is a myth to 
me” 

“Ohy it ig. long story,” said Georgia,.in, har 
rattleeheaded wag. ‘‘ You've ‘heard as speak. of 
Uncle Dé Vere, surely. He is a widower without 
children, and immensely rich. As he is: mama's 
onby brother, and we ate his only nephews and nieces, 
of -eotxed we have always: felt. friendiy interest in 
him. He hasi4 fmiey for protegés, ahd Mr, Frank 
Parkurstiisoneof them. The son of a4. old friend 
who died) bankrupt, and, with more foresight than 
ever characterised him before, sent for Unolé De 
Vere in his dying hour, and left the dear boy to lis 
care. "Bheodsar boy was fourteen then ; he is twenty- 
two now; id Well educated) has never done & stroke of 
work itphis life, bat has exeelied Mr. Turveydrop 
hinvéelf in point of behaviour, and now it seents, 
after breaking the hearts of a score of girls who saw 
in Hit, ot thought they did; the heft of Unéle De 
Vere's fortime, is géing to marry Mise Grace De 
Vere, another of my uncle’s protegés. 

You titist Know thatthe pink, with all his 
perfections, oduld‘ never gain oe atom of influente 
oyer Uncle de Vere, where money Was concérnéd. 
His father was spendtirift, and uncle took the 
liberty of Believing that the'son Wotlt never spend 
nionéy so Tong as lie Had none to spond. So, beyond 
a liberal allowance of pocket-money, Frank has never 
been able to get a potnd of tincle’s into his keeping. 

“ But a year ago, just as he was getting desperaté, 
ous a eet along cane this precious China 
doll, a De Vere some half-dozen dégreés removed, 
and left destitute just.at the time it life when girls 
neéd s6 thuoli done for ther, and appedidd to uticle 
foy Hélp. Of coursé, with his nattire and her fic’, 
it énded in his taking her up. And shé has stic- 
ceeded just where Frank failéd, She actually 
han@les, uucle’s jpurse-strings with the utirdst 
freedom, and now that the two are’ to join their 
forces, there, is no-telling what they may be ablé to 
accomplish. 

“ How long will it be fill the wedding?” agked 
Miss. Carew, demurely, 

“Pm sure] don’t Caw? said Georgia, “ but no 
doubt, the, thing. will be hurried. up. 
pounds, indeed! and when Anna was married he 
only’ gave her her wedding-gown. and » cage of 
silver.” . 

‘Lhe mention of the four thousand pounds had 
irritated | Georgia a little, and her good-temper, was 
really in-denger of giving. way, 

And.now,s hevingelisteried to Mids Georgia's some. 
what fanciful narration, let us seek &) plant) and 
unvernished reéhedriad of the fasts. 

Mabtin De. Vers wak).ae Miss Georgia hed iati- 
mated, d wWidewee of great wealth. His wife had 
died a fow mMonthadfter their marriage; and:le hed 
proved:to be. ohaof thefew beartd in tlid workictine 
enough to live constant to the memory of a.fireblovd. 
Por matty :years ie had foundin business» solace for 
his loweliness; passing much) of hitleisare: in his 
sistet’s home.) But as Mrev Mélisin’s chiidron grow 
oldér, he saw in) then: niawy traits—the gecater part 
of tliemh ras ona | to the indulgent: mannéerin 
which they traifiéd+-whioli seemed’ somewhat 
to edobiiis wifeetién'towardy'them. Pitilip wae lazy 
in his habitsLat ' least He seemed so t6 a gentleman 
of thé eld ttitelike Marfid De Vere ; Georgia wae 
heathetrotig atid free with hier tohgues' arid Ara; 
wito had mated! tae of a Gdol.Snd calcdatinigeaie- 
povition, which; adiidd to her extreme love for society; 
Lotitily anfitted her to’ be a geninl companfén for her 
o'd' tines. 

Av fifty; with ‘its fortine made and his hair grow- 
ing? gry he yearned’ for the soviety of younger 
people, for'the love of thogé who should be ag cliit- 
dive td Hitt: At this ‘time Hity otd friend Parkhurst 
had died, and left a son penniless and. friendleds 
exdept as he founda friénd in Mr, DeVere, 

a Parkbiurst grew up to be a youth of good 
parts, but of not teo great energy. Ie had seen 
enoygh of the eotigequendes of dissipated habits, as 
entity ed fh the life Of his father; to utterly, dbhor 


; Tat 


them, and his heart wae. warm enough to experi+ 
enee sincere gratitude:to his factor, Frank was 
pane emt ve basen thanke to his 


juste good. aan 
Past cate eral in his manners, and trae at heart, 
yot,-as Mr. De Vere could.not help suspecting, of so 
yielding a.disposition that undue, expopure to tempy 
tation night.resait disastronsly to bim. 

It wae for this reason that Mr. Do, Vere. had. been 


conten im near himself, and. to, siield 
hima from the serena ada which aabawe 


the paths of yeung who are thrown 
dently upon the wort 


Four: thousand | 





the daughter of a second cousin of his, a cousin too 
who in her youth had been a dear friend of Martin 
De Vere, was brought to his attention. 

Sho was a portionless girl, well-educated, but 
earning ber living as a seamstress. 

‘Tue Pink of Perfection’? wag a name nob ilk 
bestowed, but the China Doll was, asisn@h. epigram- 
matic terms are apt to be, a little @kige vi fated. 

Grace De Vere had, it is true, reguia¥ features, 
piuk-and-white complexion, lusstéq@s dark hair asd 
eyes, and manners rather ex@@ptidnally quiet and 
subdued. 

Yet she was a girl ff it@migholintacterond deep 
affections. ' ' 2 

In her Mr. De Vere at dnee, 6r 
did, a woman who, wowl@ make a pér 
Frank. Ae 

Since it was withi 
into his family, it 1 
with exémplary d& 
with hér, and whi 
being réferredite 
his suit before hist 
great enthusiasm, 
De Vere was gre 


uyht he 
‘wife for 


her 
































For hivaself: li) without to the 
subject'of how i Might look upon 
the mateb. ! 


But Grace wagw 
pleasant enougli 
desired to! rem 
the crast of oi 
thin enough, b 
any pointed ; tid 0 
Vere should-svow ad SHOE 


When, : 


not t 


your Pfoposed plan, and generous «s its provistous 
are towards Frank and myself, I shall feel sorry .to 
incur through them the dislike of your relatives.’’ 

© Batwhatam Ptoodo? ) I have alreaily provided 
for Georgina ant Ame in my will, id a nranner of 
which they will not éemptainy 1 hope. What meré 
Wot? you have tie de?” 

© Téisnet for me to stegest,"’ said Grace, “ brit T 
am spre if you would quietly acquaint’ Mts. McTaitt 
With’ that Tact, ff might stve sonie hard feelings.” 


“thoagh Pin not'ntach given to —_ promises. 
ff I do it; tt shall bé algo understood’ that it ‘is’ at 
your rednest.” 

Grace held her peave. She knew very well that 
Mrs, McLain wobld owe her no godd-will for her 
suggéstions, siucé the implication ways so strong 
fliat she had been fire: in’ Mr. Da Vera's coufidenice. 
Yet. in a matter so full of complications she donld 
not becettain tliat any other céurse was better, 

On the very evening, therefore, that Georgia bad 
heard:.and rehearsed the news of the approaching 
wédding, her mother hed been, closeted with Mr, De 
Vers;.to reedive the intelligences fron head squarters,: 
and with it the news that a sum equal to that sevwiet 
upon Grace would at his death bé theportion of eath 
Gf hor daughters, witli Philip-would be oq ually well 
cared for. 

Whien, thetsfore, Mré. MoLein reacted’ Her owt! 
house-jast before the dinuer hour, Georgit'and Philip 
were quietly sent for to hér dréseing'rooth, ‘and theré 
nidilé woquainted with the news’ fr detail, 

“Your uncle was very good,’’ said their mother, 
ee outs showed me very good-tomperedly that he had 
quite the right to please himself in this matter, and 
that if we took it quictly and treated,Grace as w 
friend and eval, he wotld not allow out imorests 
to suffer, and T din’ dite bedides, ity clifldren, that 
any doretiotion on our en will only provoke his 
anget, and head lift fi Pie end'to Go iat 1é6y’ for you 





than hé'now prososes.”” 


Weré progtessing prosperously. 
But they did not take into account Miss Ina 
Carew. 


Miss:Otrew had been ani interested listener of the 
inorhing’sootversations She had very readily taken 
in'the f all of them hew to her—for sie was 
only a b ng schodl friend) of Gieorgia’s—that Mr. 


De Vere, the uncle of ‘er dear Georgia, was middle- 
id, wealthty, avd’ without a direct heir. Tuat 
rank Parkhutsi wad very likely to interit the 
larger part of lis @st ite in the end, but that he was 
at present ehgacged to a girl whom her friends 
denomiated the China doll, no doubt a mere 
lionéativy. Here was a bow placed in her hands 
With twoetrings to it. Why should it not be made 
to fly har atrows as well as another's ? 


Of ogtitsé Miss Carew know nothing of the sup- 


plem part of theday’s proceedings, and judz- 
ing from the tone of the: people in the moru- 
ing’s , Sie had ho that she should find in 


, (OF herfeniily any Very active opponents 
of her schemes, She had come itis true, dar aanely 
& visib of a Week, She set horseifat once to plon 
for a proloigation of her stay, @ml for ways and 
means of beihg broughtim eontactwith Mr. De Vere 
and his family, 


In this Intter respoePfattunc favewtdiher. Mrs. 


‘| McBain felt itinommbent tpon hor atdnee to invite 


My. De Vere and his protegis to afamily dinner- 
party, It was proper car ‘told the young 
pedple, in which to expiegs: vappreval and con- 
igertulations. It was to be, de y @ Bort of r.tili- 
¢ation meeting, ; 

As Miss Carew understood the whole matter, her 


| preseneeinéed be no hindranos, and the party was 


cen ameapitenn cde 

rat ‘hardly be caHted-an enthu- 

niiaste bees _ He ‘resigned himself ifideed to his 

Oyviow fate in a Very contented spirit, but Mics 
not long been in the room witl» him 





«] miglit'do that, suppose," said Me, De Vere;' 


she concluded that ho entertained) no.-very 
s passion for Kis fiamete, and that, thégefore, 
eround in that directiuk was reascnably' eletr. 

fa another half hour, howé¥er, « moss daring 
4 ae ne itself, . Myr. De 












rked man 


ou, what busi ' of ’ to fortane and 
Tnow?” i tithe hea letiugeincis 
“You are quite =e, abstractly, tio dowbty” | was oraitglling victim) to Miss 
Gracé replied,. ‘ / _ - aifet the faci hs tpating food faith 
4 * ; , Law a ‘ 2 : mn 
that there wiil be bard fedlings if yew chrry ott > all-teinee eathé ne doaditie to this 


amiably-disposed old gentleman and the young people 
whoth lfechose to honour, her guest, who sat meekly 
apart,and seemed to feel herself quite unworbhy- tv 
be a sharer of so much purely private and domestic 
felicity, was.in reality, schoming darkly against the 
peace of all prosent. 

bt was.not until after dinner that she .made her 
first move. She was asked to sing; as she ex: 
pdeted tobe, for she had avery fine voites and that 
heiig one of her weapons of war, she kept it always 
‘im good condition for effeetive service, 

On! this occasion, when Philip. said to her: ‘‘ Misa 
Carew, won't you favour us? Unelesis font of good 
music, and will, I amsure, appreciate your sing- 
ing,’’ sh0 made none of the. customary ypologics Dor 
depre¢ations, but amiably and gracctably permitted 
herself to be conducted to the piano. 

She was trained to singoperas; and Philip ar- 
rasiged for her upon the rack the notes of a familiar 
aria, which she provecded'ts exconte in the most ap: 
proved maaner, ; 
~ When it was finished, however, and theapplanse it 
evoked had:subsided, sheraaidjveryeweetly: 

“Shalk L. sing: you a ballad now? This is a 
favourite with me.” 

And she.commenced)a dainty bit-of song that was 
popular fifty years age. 

It: proved a:trump card for her. 

At’ its close; Mr? De! Vere approadiied the piano, 
axed said: 

“‘I thank you, Miss Carew, very sincerely, for the 

re Which you have given’ me, — T¢ is eélttom 
‘that young ladies now-a-days care to sing the songs 
of my youth, even if they éver neardof them) atid 
the pleasare is, therefore, a rare one, aud made tore 
perfedt in: this instanos liy ths exeeliones of the por- 
formate, J thank,yow very mueh.”’ 

“Tad? quite delighted” said’ Miss Carew, “to 
Kave'giveh pod pleeure, Fc lewrited a good many of 
the? songs dP thecold’ time to please mnnyma, who 





enjoys them. Indeed, my voice lias ‘been trained 
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[MAY AND DECEMBER. } 


more to please my own domestic circle than for any 
more public display.” 

“Oh,” said Georgia, with genuine good-nature, 
“if you know other songs of that sort, do sing them. 
I’m sure we all like them, I must learn some myself 
for uncle’s sake,” 

So the ballad singing went on for the next half 
hour, and at the end of that time, not only had Mr. 
De Vere arrived at the conclusion that Miss Carew 
was an unusually charming and amiable young lady, 
but Mr, Frank Parkhurst had reached almost identi- 
cally the same view of the case. 

Mrs, McLain was delighted that Georgia’s guest 
had contributed so much to the pleasure of the 
evening ; and Goorgia herself was determined to set 
about learning ballad music the very next day. 

Of the whole company, only the China doll, quiet 
Grace De Vere, had any idea of the intricate net 
which Fate, or Miss Carew, was weaving. 

And Grace saw it all. 

She went home that night with some rather 
curious: and very unusual ideas revolving in her 
brain. 

But she was wise enough to convey no hint of 
them to the male bipeds who accompanied her. 

She had even the discretion to make no unfavoura- 
ble comments, when Frank and her uncle next morn- 
ing at breakfast, poured forth their enthusiasm.over 
Miss Carew. 

‘ _— was very wonderful discretion for a China 
aol. 


* Really,” said Frank, after breakfast, “ we ought 
to pay Georgia’s friend some attention. Grace, can’t 
we get up a water party for her, or something ?” 

““Not a water party, by any means,” said Mr, De 
Vere. “ I’m sure she would be timid. I think in- 
deed she told me as much last evening; but let us 
have a lawn party, by all means, She is fond of cro- 
quet, I’m very sure,’ 





Grace smiled in spite of some inward amazement. 
Rowing was Frank’s favourite accomplishment, while 
Mr. De Vere abominated a boat, 

Frank, on the other hand, was averse to croquet, 
considered it dull, while the elder gentleman was 
never tired of it. 

But Frank was too good-natured. or else had too 
little energy; to oppose Mr. De Vere, so the lawn 
party prevailed ; while Frank, who had the persistence 
which seems so often given to people who are not 
aggressive, secretly resolved to take Miss Carew out 
boating some day quite alone. 

Frank was quiet in his manners, and never dis- 
tinguished himself in a crowd, but he had an idea 
that alone with Miss Carew, in his row-boat on the 
river, he could behave very effectively. 

In short, make quite an impression upon Miss 
Carew, 

But the lawn party first. 

It is not to be supposed that Grace De Vere was 
insensible to the effect produced upon’ the gentle- 
man most nearly related to her by Miss Carew’s 
charms. 

But Grace was a discreet young person. 

“ Perhaps it was to this quality as much as to any 
other that she owed the fact that she was now the 
petted protegé of a wealthy man rather. than a pale 
and worn-out seamstress, keeping starvation at. bay 
with the point of her needle. 

And being discreet, she had far too much at stake 
not to keep cool. 

When, therefore, the lawn party was preferred, she 
fell into the plan with great readiness, and made her 
preparations with diligence and care. 

She greatly felt the need of a confidant and ally, 
but she knew of no one at present in whom she dared 
confide, 

Miss Carew was a stranger to her, and she was not 
quite certain that her plans, at least. so far ag Frank 





was concerned, might not be seconded by Mra. McLain 
ond her family. 

“Of one thing, however, she was reasonably cer- 
tain, 

If Miss Carew should carry her designs upon Mr. 
De Vere to tdo great a length, the McIains would 
develop as much opposition as she could desire, For 
this reason, the weight of her influence was given very 
sincerely in favour of the lawn party. 

It was a very pretty scene into which the guests 
were ushered. 

The afternoon proved everything that could be de- 
sired ; the lawn was shaven as smooth as velvet, and 
the century-old elms which studded it’ spread their 
foliage over it in just sufficient masses to break the 
force of the rather warm sunlight which came danc- 
ing through and set the shadows all a-quiver and 
aglow. 

"Fucterete of rare and lovely flowers bloomed just 
on the edge of the croquet-grounds, filling the air 
with their perfumes, and here and there over the 
rather extensive grounds were scattered rustic seats 
and little vine-trellissed arbours, while in the dis- 
tance a fine stream, which widened out into a beauti- 
ful pond, lent its murmur and its glow to the 
scene. 

Miss Carew, arrayed in.a faultless costume, and 
looking all innocence and amiability, surveyed it 
with satisfaction. 

“ It is certainly a spoil worth the winning,’ she said 
to herself. “* And with only that white-faced Miss Do 
Vere between mé and it, I shall be an idiot to let it 
slip through my fingers.” 

Miss Carew had an especial training with reference 
to elderly gentlemen. 

It was with just sucha case as the present in view 
that her mamina: had insisted upon training her voice 
to ballad-singing. 

In divers other ways, also, she had been possessed 
by her discreet and provident mamma with a know. 
ledge of the ways and weaknesses of gentlemen who 
are past their youth. 

Yet there was enough of nature left in Miss Oarew 
to make her prefer the socicty of beaux of her own 


e. 
“eT hat, or else she was practising the favourite 
female game of indirection. 

At any rate, her first overtures were made 
towards Frank; or, to speak with more exact truth- 
fulness, she managed very soon to evade the atten- 
tions of Mr. De Vere, and to aceept those which 
Frank was ready enough to offer, She did it, too, 
very deftly.” 

‘© No,” she said to Mr. De Vere. “ It is best that 
I should’ play with Frank. Those young ladies 
who have come with the Franklyns are dying to be 
upon your side, and they are really greater strangers 
thanIam, SolI shall yield pr ence to them.” 

“ By-and-bye, then ?” 

“ Oh, certainly.. Nothing could give me greater 

leasure. But mamma taught me that it is always 

+ to consult the general good, even at the sacri- 
fice of somewhat of one’s own pleasure.” 

And she tripped gaily away to join Frank, who was 
already calling her. 

Grace had made a pretence of watching for some 
late arrivals, and so had-not joined the game. In 
reality, she preferred to be a looker-on. In ten 
minutes she had fathomed Miss Qarew’s plan of 
laying siege to I'rank firet, holding Mr, De Vere in 
reserve... In reality, Grace was. much attached to 
her betrothed. She knew well that -he was not a 
man of great power of will, and she felt that he had 
acquiesced in his uncle’s plans more because it 
aeemed a proper and wise thing to do, than because 
he felt for her any very deep affection; but she 
knew, too, that he was sweet tempered, e gentleman 
in his habits, and she judged that there would 
develop in him a quiet fidelity and a steadiness to 
the interests of his own family which would stand 
her instead of more showy traits, So she really had 
excellent reasons for desiring to thwart what she was 
now thoroughly convinced were Miss Carew’s inten- 
tions. 

When the game was over, therefore, she said to 
him, with a certain sweetness which was quite cha- 
racteristic of her, but which few evér observed in 
her but those who knew her well: ~ ” 

“Come, Frank, I object to your playing any more 
just at present. You must help me a little in the 
general oversight of things. Miss Carew must bo 
made acquainted with some of the other guests, but 
uncle will attend to that, I will resign you to her 
after awhilo, with great pleasure.” i 

Frank, who had in reality no thought of neglecting 
Grace, obeyed with commendable alacrity, and five 
minutes later Miss Carew was fulfilling her promise 
to play a game of croquet with Mr. De Vere. 

It was not difficult for Grace to keep Frank by her 
side for the remainder of the afternoon, and to seo 
that no obstacles were thrown in Miss Carew’s way, 
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and the result was that a very pretty flirtation sprang 

ap between her and her elderly admirer. 

After the second game of croquet refreshments 
were announced. It was a fancy of Grace to h#¥e 
them served out of doors. 

The table was arranged in an arbour, and thence 
the viands were dispensed by awift and neat handed 

servitors all over the grounds. 

The larger part of the guests were, indeed, seated 
upon the rustic chairs and benches near the croquet- 
grounds, but it was quite allowable to take one’s cup 
and plate and stray off into any shady nook of the 
grounds, and Grace had made sure that even so no 
one should be overlooked. . 

Thus it happened that Mr. De Vere and Miss 
Carew were seated quite themselves in a little 
arbour by the border of the stream, when Philip 
McLain espied them, and to his practised eye it was 
soon evident that Miss Carew was playing her best 
hand upon the old gentleman. 

He went straight to his mother. 

“Mamma,” he said, ‘‘ what do you really know 
about Ina Carew ?” and then with a twinkle of his 
eye, for Philip never quite lost the humour of a 
situation, “ is she a proper person for Uncle De Vere 
to think of marrying?” 

‘“* Why, Philip,” said Mrs. McLain, “ what can you 
mean ? I should suppose it was an absurdity for your 
uncle to think of marrying any one, As for Miss 
Carew, I only know that she is well-connected, and 
was a friond of Georgia’s at school.” 

‘* Well,” said Philip, “I advise you to have your 
eyes open, at any rate. It may be all right, but I 
had half a suspicion the other evening that all that 
ballad-singing was not for nothing.” 

“ But,” said Georgia, “I thought it was Frank at 
whom she was aiming. Of course I knew very well 
when I asked her here, that she was up to’ the ways 
of girls who have no home—she and her mamma 
board, and have for years—but who would have 
thought of her setting her cap for uncle? Of course 
he won't think of such athing as marrying at his age ?” 

“Not at all of course,”said Mrs. McLain. ‘‘ Far 
stranger things have happened than that he should 
be taken in by a shrewd adventuress; and to think 
tnat.qve introduced her.”’ 

At that moment Mr. De Vere was seen to be re- 
turning to the croquet-ground, with the amiableand 
innocent Miss Carew leaning affectionately upon his 
arm, 

Mrs, McLain went instantly to meet them, 

“ Why, brother,”’ she exclaimed, “is it you who 
have spirited Miss Carew away? There have been 
a dozen inquiries for her. The dancing is to begin 
soon,”” ° 

‘Tam aware of that,” said Mr. De Vere, “and I 
am on my way to direct the musicians to give us fitst 
some quadrille music. Miss Carew is to be my part- 
ner. I find she knows all the old figures. It is 
seldom that one finds a young lady of these times so 
sensibly educated as she has been.”’ 

Mrs. McLain was desperate. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, where is Frank ?”? she ex- 
claimed to Grace, as she turned away from the in- 
fatuated old gentleman. ‘‘ That girl is bent on mis- 
chief, and only Frank can divert. her. Explain the 
situation to him at once, and set him to the rescue. 
You can do it.” 

But Grace was wiser. 1 3 

“No,” she said. Do you ask Frank. He will see 
the truth through your eyes much more quickly than 
through mine.” 

Mrs. McLain saw the wisdom of this suggestion 
instantly, 

Yet she had never before made an ally of Frank, 
and it was hard to do it now. 

Grace wasa De Vere, and so had some claim; but 
Frank was an alien and an interloper, and as such 
she had always, in her secret heart, regarded him. 
But this was a crisis in which minor matters must 
go to the wall. 

In the face of a danger like that which stared her 
in the face, she could not afford to sacrifice hor whole 
family interest to a prejudice. 

So, much to Grace’s amusement, she posted off with 
a wry face to Frank, 

‘* My dear Frank,” she said, ‘‘do you see what is 
afoot ? Go at once, I pray you, and claim Miss Carew 
for a dance; do anything that suggests itself to you 
to get her away from Mr. De Vere. I do believe the 
creature is setting her toils for him, and what is more, 
he behaves precisely like a man who is infatuated 
enough to commit any absurdity. H is I, or rather 
Georgia, who has brought her here, and you must 
help us to foil her plans,’ 

Frank felt inclined to rub his eyes, as one waking 
from a dream. 

“Really, Mrs. McLain,” he said, “I think you 
must be mistaken, Mr. De Vere is no doubt pleased 
with Miss Carew; that is quite natural ; but that she 
should think fora moment——”’ 


Mrs, McLain allowed a little ejaculation of mingled 
disgust and despair to escape her, 
_ “Are you, too, infatuated,’’ she said, ‘‘ with her 
transparent affectation of innocence? I tell you she 
is a fortune-hunter, She is determined either to 
break off your engagement with Grace, and marry 
you herself, or, failing that, to ruin your prospects 
for over by marrying my brother, There you have 
, Fy plain English. Now what will you do about 
i o? 


* Really, Mrs. McLain,” said Frank, half-amused, 
“you must give me very little credit for powers of 
rrpreen, since you put the matter so plainly, But 

Mr. De Vere chooses to marry Miss Carew, I don’t 
see that Iam called upon to interfere. She might 
make him very happy—how do I know?—and I 
surely shall not be so ungrateful as to interfere with 

serious wishes,” 

Mrs. McLain grew desperate. 

“But think,’ she said, ‘‘ how it will affect your 
own prospects and those of Grace.” 

“ Well,” said Frank, “I believe, Mrs. McLain, 
that you have always thought me far too ready to 
take advantage of Mr, De Vere’s goodness to further 
my own interests. I fear, also, that you have counted 
my affection for Grace as founded upon self-interest, 
but I assure you that if Mr. De Vere should marry 
to-morrow, not only would I not raise my smallest 
finger to prevent it, but I should still continue to 
love and to desire to marry Miss Grace, and I should 
not despair of being able to win a home in which to 
place her.’’ 

Mrs. MeLain was surprised She had never thought 
so much of Frank before as now that she found it 
quite useless to appeal to his self-interest. She 
changed her tactics at once, 

“‘ But, Frank,” she said, “I cannot think, neither 
will you, I am sure, upon reflection, that it will be a 
happy thing for my brother to marry Miss Carew. 
She is certainly not the person that either you or I 
should choose to make him a good wife. I believe, 
indeed, that she is little better than an adventuress. 
I trust that you will be generous enough to help me 
rescue him from the danger of a step which he would 
regret all the remainder of his life.” 

Frank smiled and answered drily: 

‘* Neither you or I, madam, may be wholly fitted 
to judge what manner of wife would suit my guardian 
best. Pardon me if I cannot see Miss Carew exactly 
with your eyes, She seems to me rather an estimable 
and engaging young lady, and I am not sure but Mr. 
De Vere would be very much to be congratulated if 
he should win her, however much you and I might 
have reason to regret the step during the remainder 
of our lives.’ 09 ej 

{t was evident that Frank was obdurate, and Mrs. 
McLain went off to consult once more with Phili 
and Georgia. As she crossed the grounds ske ha 
occasion to pass the dancers, and then fuel was added 
to the fire of her wrath by seeing her brother engaged 
in dancing a stately old-fashioned measure with 
Miss Carew, and by hearing the excited and enthu- 
siastic comments of the lookers-on. 

** How graceful they are! Isn’t it a lovely sight?” 
“ Really, one would fancy Mr. De Vere had renewed 
his youth. Indeed he is not old. If he would only 
come out of his seclusion and mingle more in society, 
he would be quite a beau yet,” 

“Yes,” added the mamma of six daughters, “ he 
would be in that case the best match in the county 
But what would become of the McLains then, aud 
those other protegés of his ?”’ ; 

Mrs. McLain gnashed her teeth, and pressed on. 
Reaching Philip, she said : 

**T gan do nothing whatever with Fravk. He 
assumes that if Mr. De Vere chooses to marry Miss 
Carew, it might be a good thing for him, and he has 
no right whatever to interfere. He certainly will 
not lift his finger to prevent it.” 

“That is the pink of perfection to the letter,’ 
said Georgia, scornfully, ‘‘ But, mamma, have you 
tried Grace# She has sense enough, and really I 
think it would do very little good for Frank to inter- 
fere, while with Grace the matter would be far dif- 
fesent. Let us consult with her, at least,’’ 

Grace stood apart watching the play with in- 
terest. _ 

She was quite quick enough to perceive that if she 
and Frank could be the means of breaking up this 
dangerous infatuation, it would ensure the lasting 
acknowledgments of the McLains, and go far toward 
obliterating some old prejudices against them. 
Therefore when called into consultation she coolly 
said: 

“‘We can do nothing to-day, I will try to find 
out whether uncle is really in earnest, or whether he 
is only amusing {himself, and if we find that he is 
really infatuated with Miss Carew—for with you I 
think it can be only an infatuation—I know of but 
one honourable course for us to pursue, and that is 
to manage in some way to show her to him in her 











“But how are we to manage it?” said Philip. 

“Tf some younger man of equaily good fortune 
were to appear upon the stage,’’ suggested Grace, “I 
fancy she would be at little pains to throw the elderly 
lover over for him.” 

Philip mused for a moment in silence. 

‘*Grace,” he said, at length, “ you area trump. 
Frank was talking the other day of a boating party. 
See to it that he arranges for it in three days’ 
time. I have some college friends good at the oar, 
and I’ll have them here by all means. We shall 
see what we shall see.’’ 

Mr. De Vere accompanied Miss Carew to his 
sister’s house that evening in a very delectable 
frame of mind. 

Miss Carew’s fascinations had somehow had the 
effect to roll off the burden of a score or more of 

ears from Mr. De Vere’s shoulders, and he felt, aa 

e@ hade her good-bye under the shadows of the 
elms, very much as he would have done when he 
was thirty. 

He went home to dream of her, and woke the next 
morning atill lostin a trance in which the memories 
of the day that was gono had him full in their 
sway. 

Preparations for the boating party were com- 
menced at once, and so determined was the old 
gentleman to bask himself in the smiles of his 
Dulcinea, that he resolved to overcome his prejudice 
against the water, and make one of the party. 

Meantime Philip had sent invitations to his col- 
lege friends, and had received affirmative answers. 
Among them was Mr. Max Dunbar, whom Philip re- 
presented to be the heir of an immense fortune, and 
a gentleman of wide experience. 

He was superlatively handsomeand accomplished, 
ene indeed altogether a prize of the first magni- 

ude. 

‘“* Now, Georgia,” srid Mrs. McLain, soberly, at 
the breakfast-table, ‘‘ I hope you will be very care- 
ful about your toilet to-day. Mr. Dunbar is of 
course very fastidious in hi# tastes, and really I 
should regard his approval as a great distinction. 
I have always told you that I despise anything like 
angling for a husband, but then any attention from 
a gentleman of Mr. Dunbar’s position is itself a 
compliment which no young lady can be insensible 
to. Heis sure to notice you as belonging to the 
family, and I trust your appearance will be such 
as to please him.”’ 

Georgia bowed her bead, and discreetly signified 
her intention to obey the maternal mandate, and 
when the party gathered: in the parlour previous to 
departure, her appearance proved the sincerity of 
her promise. 

Her very freshest and jauntiest costume had been 
brought out, and she shone in her sweetest and 
brightest smiles. 

But Miss Carew was not.to be outdone. 

She, too, had evidently made a morning study of 
her toilet, and was armed at all points for objective 
warfare, 

Mr. De Vere was early on hand to act as her escort, 
but Mrs. McLain, whose senses were all preter- 
naturally acute that day, thought she discovered the 
slightest possible falling off in the warmth of Miss 
Carew’s welcome. 

Mr. Do Vere, also, with the nervousness natural to 
a man who hated the water, was somewhat ill at his 
ease, yet his devotion to Miss Carew was quite as 
apparent 43 ever. 

Mz. Dunbar and his friends were to join them at 
the boat-landing, and on the way to the river both 
Georgia and Miss Carew were unusually quiet, 

By this time it seemed well understood that 
there was to be rivalry between the two girls, though 
not a word on the part of either had indicated the 
fact. 

Frank, as the host of the day, was on the alert, 
and accomplished the introductions and assigned 
places for his guests in the boats in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

Miss Carew and Mr. De Vere, Georgia and Max, 
and Philip anda Miss Vranklyn, made the crew of 
one, while the remainder of the party were disposed 
in the other boats, As Mr. De Vere was not a water- 
man, even had his years not prevented his taking 
part in the labour of rowing he was the only gentle- 
man in the boat who was entirely at liberty to make 
himself agreeable to the ladies. But Philip and 
Max, while they bent gallantly to their oars, managed 
to keep themselves quite well aware of what was 
going on around them, and to spare a moment now 
and then for gaiety and smiles. 

Mr, Dunbaz, as in duty bound, devoted himself to 
Georgia, and that yoting lady displayed a tact in 
drawing him out and helping him to place hims: lf 
in an advantageous light, under rather difficult 
circumstances, which would have done credit to a 
practised diplomatist. 

Before they reached Fair Point, at which place 





true colours.” 





they were to debark, Miss Carew was made to feol 
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that Georgia way eure to carry off the honours of 
the day wnles# sie could manage to make a diversion 
in her own favour. 

But to do this was not so ensy. 

Mr. De Vere, with the eagerness and'intensity of 
a middle-aged lover. was bent upon monopolisitig ler 


time and her steantion, and nothing shert of # po-i- | 
tive tépulse would set her free to praotive her fasein- | 


ations uyod Mr. Dunbar: : 

They had laided at Pat’ Poitit, aid were well 
under Way i their preparations for dintiecr, before 
Miss Carew saw an opportunity for inéaking tie 
chcin whiow bound her, 

But at last; taking advantage of wm opportune 
moment, she said to Grace : 

** Dear Miss' De Vere, do let me adsist you abort 
setting the table. I know you think I have been 
v ry selfiah, Wut feally Mr. De Vere, fora gentleman 
opposed to water’ parties, hay miaiaged to‘uile hite- 
self so’entértaining that Dhave wot fodnd's minete 
at my disposal.’’ 

“Yes,” suid Grace. ‘TP have noticed that you were 
devoted to each other, Uncle ie quite a gallant, 
when Ke takes the famey to be.” 

“A perfect flirt, I tell him,’’ laughed Miss Oarew. 


“« But'rently it is ridieatous for rire vo allow hin to | 


be so exclusive. Driv going to flirt with every’ gen'tle- 
man of the party before I go home, by Way of show- 
ing my independenee.” 

** Mr. De Vere,” siid Prank, after dinner, “* there 
is a point’ justia ttle way from here from whith it 
seems to me'a lovely view could be obtained, if only a 
few tir¢es were cubaway Just now every one’s busy ; 
and if you with walt with me to it I should like to 
show it to you.” 

‘* Certainly,” watd Mr. Do Vere, « Tittle bucu- 
hriously, as he looked across the table to where Mux 
Dunbar was engaged in a rather boisterous game of 
flirtation with Miss Carew. “T anr glad you have an 
eye to improvements, Frank, it looks well ina yoarg 
man to be attentive to fhese matters.” 

So they moved slowly off duwn the river to a point 
where the view was obstiucteid by a few trees and! a 
thicket of underbush. 

Near this thicket Frank paused, and engagett the 
elder gentleman in a soine what lengthy discussion of 
the points of the situation. 

Presently voiogs were heard from the otlier side of 
the thiekes. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Carew, “ I own'that he has been 
a little taken, but then of course it ix quite absurd to 
think of my really being in love with bim—a man of 
his years Etis good fun, though to see thesé old 
beanx put on the airs and graeds of their youth, and 
yeally believe that they are making effective use of 
them,’”’ My. De Vere turied very pale, 

“| think we had better go,” he exid; and Fravk 
very willingly moved on, pretending all the while 
that he had heavt nothing. 

When they were fably owt of eir-shot, Max Dun- 
bar svid to Misy Carew : 

** Well, we have had a pleasant day. 
enjoyed myse'f so'much for a long time. 
nay little Clara ld been bere.”” 

** And who, pray, is your little Clara ?”” asked Miss 
Carew, somewhat amazed. 

** Oh, have they not told you that-I am soon to be 
married to the dearest little augel in the world. Why, 
i thought everybody knew that.” 

“*T must say,” said Mise Carew, rather esolly, 
* that you have behaved yourself as little as possibls 
like an engaged young man. I showkd not like my 


I have not 
I do wish 


lover to be so dewonustrative as you have been, at 


least.” 


| 

“Wel),” ho said, with imperturbable sang-froid, 
“you shall train your lover as it pleases you, bw | 
fortunately niy bittle Clara is not im the least jew | 


i is. 
They walked back again, then, to the rest of the 
party. 


Mr. De Vere was standing « little apart from the | 


rest, looking rather glum, when Miss Oarew, bent 
upon retricving the ground she hal lost, before it 
Wes too lnte, rushed upto hitn, avd exclaimed: 

“You are hooking lonely, sir, T fear you have not 
had au agreesble day. Let us gointo the woods, and 
I will plait a wreath of leaves for your hat.” 

“ Realit,” said Mr, De Vere, rather severely, “I 
can afrait that is-too juvenilea diversion for a man 
cf my years.’ 

» Nonsense,” sho replied; “why, you are the 
youngest man here, in your feelings. Mr. Duubar 
now is blasé, and even Philip is fwr more awake im 
the ways of worldliness than yourself, Indwige your- 
self for this once with a erown of oule heaves,” 

Yesterday 
very amnoie and very! sincese, but jast now Mr. De 
Vere could not forget the words he had heard Lekind 
th» alders. Looking at Miss Carew with firme eyes 
and with slow scorn in his speech hve said ; 

* Pardon me, Miss Carew; but when old people 


this hittle speechf would have seemed | 


of their youth; and really think that’ they ate inking | 
O° bedorhe ridi-, 
| duidus fn the eyes of the yong feindlés bf this gene- | 


| effvctive use of thet, Hhéy'aré apt fo" 


| ‘ation?’ 

Péwas a raticr riliculotis speoct, but ifhad aa 
effect upon Mi#s Carew. 

* Pidead, Mt Db‘ Vere,” she comitieachd, 

But he fiterrupted her : 
| © No-words;-niadam) if you plensd! F have heéh 

an old fool, but I have the consolation of dnowida 
that’ P have wot Beer afone int wiv folPy. ‘shall 
' pat We weret, “2 shall Have sil’ Mm} Pood Hite 
| and riy bank adeoudé, and aifxthful fadiily wedut 
ie, and’ you will Hate—your dliiees)” 
Tt whe severe, but it wai not tinnieritel: 
Miss Carew wont home froth to\bob titi party ® 
sidderand a wiser wort. MeBitit 'tepoided 
j in her heart. and gave due meed of ‘tiat’ to’ Pédtit 
; and Grace for their wise and Witty brn i: 8 
| ait Goorgid!’s hearty was refoieett om the day dt tne 
| wedding, which stom followed by the mUinias tit 
| ow hot wediing+owhich, sinew Mr: Franklyn had 
| proposed on the day of the bowting patty, wis not 
tar distant—a' mariage portion srmilay'td that of 
| Grave should be settled wpot lier. 

Mr. De Vere soombevoverad from the litttd fit of 
ih temper itrtoowhiol the Gisuovery of Mixes Carctw's 
falsity had thrown ‘iim, and lived nénd the less 
respected by his familly and frictids fortic episodes 
| and I thinkshe is in dowbt, today, as to whether ha 
| oved his esaupecte the offorbs of lite youmy! friend) 
or whether it was wholly providential. 





— 


FACETLA. 


——— 


IN LIQUOR. 

Tue following stor: was latdly told by a reformed 
inebriajc; as aw apology for much .ef the! filly: dé 
draukards:: 

A mouse ranging about a briwery happiniag: td 
fall into one of the vats of bebry was ia! inimhedintes 
davger of drownipg, and: appealed:to a:cat'to | ek 
him out. 

Phovdat replied > 

Id is foolish beqawst, for assoomias FE get: you 1 
shall eatyou\” 

‘The mouse piteoushy replied that that fate wonld 
be better thau to be drowaed iw‘ beer, 

Pie eat lifted him out, but the fames of the bese 
cansed puséto snteae. 

Tie mouse tovd refage Inhis okt The eat-ealled 
upon the mouse to come out. 

“You rasval! Did you not promise that Pf dhdald 
eat you P”* 

= Adv,” resHed: the mouse; “But you Know that F 
was ih fiquor at the tithe.” ; 

A MATDEN lady, suspecting ber, female servant 
was regailing her beau upon the colé mutton of the 
larder, called Betty, aud inqnired whether she did 
not hear someone speaking with ber downétaixs. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” replied. the girl; “ii,was only 
me singing a psalm,” 

* You may amuse yourself, Batiy,” replied the 
maiden, “with psalms, but let’s have ua, hime, 
Butty. L havea great objection ta hime.’ 

Letty courtesied, withdraw, aud took the lint. 

WHY KE CALLED WER HONEY, 

“Motuer, why does pa call you honey ?” 

“ Because, my dear, he loves me.” 

* No, ma, that iso’s it.” 

“ Wisat is it, then ” 

“T know.” 

© Well, wiint is It? 

“\Why, because yow have so much comb, ia your 
nead, that’s. wliy.” 

TUB RASt NAWE. 
| “Wo are you named after?” we asked of a 
| brihit little fellow of sevum years: 

** Mw father, sir; only I bave not his last mathe.” 

* How is that, my boy; [think allchildren have 
tueir father’s Mst names, © no other.’’ 

“On, buf I have uot. My iather’s name is Edward 
Marsh Frazier Senior, aid mine is Edwatd’ Marsh 
Frazier Junior. 

A GENTLE sprinkle of rain falling, a plonghbey 
left his work and went home, when his master told 
; him he should not have come in doors for sack a 
| sprinkle, aud tlatin future he must stay out until it 
\\vained downright. 








» 





the skin. 
| His master asked him why he did not come 
| before. 

“You zed,’ replied the boy,’’ “ that I, sheulda’t 
conie hoam vore it rained downright, and the, rain 


like myself take upon themselves the airs and graces | has been aslaunt all day long.” 


Some thue after the boy came home drenched to |! 


| A CHINAMAN one day stenped: into a wWell-keown 
jeweller’s, aid asixed One of the shopkeepers to slow 
ton a few Seousistencies,” 
he pazzled man asked the Celésyial: to. explain, 
Wheveat he said he didn’t know how to expliiny but 
since he had: been in this: couritry he bad often: heard 
tuat a Cousistency isa jewel, and, he. therefore. 
spony that jewellers’ shuns were, the 3 toflud 
it. ; 


t ie SEEDED. LOY Mey |i 4 f : 

* Dox you! bbliene ini tpeconde Mowe; : Mister 
dd‘ Qhuade?"* v 3) 

“Do I belave in second loed ® !Bhmeghil! if. man 
bays bcpowad of shgaisw'd it aman?! Ande wien 
it's gone dinw't/ he wadt anbther potedy and tent thw 
evade, tout Droth,] bélave i sewdnit!love.’” 

p ths fir Win" aie 

Tr is refuted df Miss C,, # laughter; loving, qood- 
natured lass, who mas PEL Rar pln Une 
® neighbyur, and during, supper. conversation 
rms a yas ona. ag apa ise'O.. observed 

* that their, hens, did, mot y svacoely ou, Ss, and 
she could, pot give any, reason for it”  : 

“Why,” observed Mr. Py.“ my, beng, ng! very 
well; “i go,outempug them almost: everyday and 
getexts” ; soe 

“bys igaaciowss”’ ywas. the, ingtant mejdindere “1 
wish you would! come over to eur hoise land mih 
with our heus. ‘I'te eta father wuulth pap pow well 
for your: trou bhe.” 

. QUI TAM. 

A YOUNG mau.in “these parts,” who had-spent a 
little of his own tithe and a good dent of Bie fether’s 
mottey in fitting for tho But, wae adked alter his 
éxawination bow. he got along. 

“Oh, well,” saitt he. “f anewWeeed one qprestfon 
eo 


, Ad, fadecd?® said the old centhomen, with; loalts 
7 his.son'’s. peculrar statpnesss) “ Aud 


of satisfaction 
what wag: thay?” ; { 

o "> 

ey asked me. whata gai tant-agiion was? 
weet wes & hand one. And you answered it 
correctly, did tou f” 
“ Yes. Ltwid.them.Idid mot know,” 
’ FROOP POSITEVE. 

“ PPawe Per fey thee gous! hotnd, Billy P 

** Kes, mother.’”’ 

“ Bo de Bad, Billy?” 

“Tis ‘nidther, awith’? — 

* Did ee’Whavic yer, Billy 2” 

“Noa, noa, widther; he hdtth’t setiée éhotieh Fett.” 

; —Fun. 
FlaY . E¥YPRREMEN DUM. 

A Frencu marquis had written,a,Fyench book, on 
America. Itix else on Americans, and lies heavy 
—some Inight, with goo 4 show. of reason, say roundly 
and heavily. The American press, and soate portions 
of the Euglisu, are extremely angry. But why oare ? 
The pro iuctiouof # French Marquie cam newer be 
considered of more than Ten tative character, 

—+Fus. 
& PAT ANSWER. 

Feruvtr : ‘Share now, Mary, it’s: hindeting prt 
ye are, talking to him that way.” 

Mary: “ Arrah thin, it’s E that tt wot talk 
to bith any more ; share Pll shpakd itha Whisper eu- 
titely.”’ —fFun. 

THE QUAKER AND THE PARSON. 

A Quaker, th.t wasa barber, being sued by the 
parson fon tithes, Yea and Nay wenti td him and 
demanded the reason why he trowbled: hie, as bo 
Sos, pares had any dtalings with, bith iz. kis whole 

| life. 

“* Why,’ says the. parson ‘‘ itis for tithes.’ 

‘* For tithes ?’’ sips the Qualter;: ‘‘ pr’ythe,fiicad, 

} upon what account ?’’ 


“f Ways” stys the parson, “ for préaching im the 
roh,” 


* Alas, then,” replied’ the Quaker, “I have 
nethiag to pay: thee, fer L come not there.’’ ; 
“Oh, but you migat,” says the parson, “for tho 
dooraare, alwys open at. comveri¢nt times; ” and 
| theyeupow s vid lie would be. paid) seeing it was due. 
\ Yea and Nay. thereapon shoals his bead, and 
making sevegal) wry, faces, depanted, and immo- 
diately, eateved his. aviion (it being w corporation 
j|town) against the parsen for forty.shillings. ‘The 
parson, upon notice of this. ¢ une to him, ond very 
hotly demanded why.he pat suck disgrace upor 
him, and for what he owed himthe-money. 
* Truly, feiend,” xseplied the Quaker. * doy trim- 
ming?” 
‘ For trimming!” said the. parson; *‘ why, I was 
inever trimmed by you i my lite.”? 
“Oh, bat thou mizutest, have come aad been trim- 
méd if thou hadst pleased, for my doors are always 








open at convenient times as well as thine.” 


— nee 
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HY IAD) SERN TAMA. 

T ney. were talking-about Talma. 

An cld man of ninety-five was dezifig in his arm- 
chair. 

‘oPutma’?” he satd, rousing himself. 

The young people all crowded round him, eagerly. 

** You knew Talma ?”’ 

**Yes, His father was a dentist. 

“Go off ‘'Palniw, thé great, the Mustrious, the 
magnificent tragedian!’” 


“Magnificent? Aye, you may talk of your 
actors, you yousgsters; but Talma+-I saw’ him 
once.” 


“You dia? Yow dit? 

“A hadk!’ 

T rene are two tithes) dye a contemporary, which 
will make us happy in life. Only two things, Let 
ovr paftrotis read and rémember. Phe first is, 


What in ?” 


. * Never to vex ourselves: ebout what we cat’t belp,”’ 


and the second is, “Never to vex ourselves about 


~ what we ¢ait help.” 


““ WHat a traveller you have become!’’ exclaimed 
aw Hegiiveman om meeting an acquaintance at Con- 
stantinople. 

“To tel you the truth,” was the frank reply, ‘‘ I 
aw obliged to run about the world to keep abead of 
my charxeter ; the moment it overtakes me I am 
ruined; but I don’t care who knows a@ long a | 

JUVENILE FIBS. 

‘‘ WHERE bave you been, Charlie ?”’ 

“Tr the garden, rhe.” 

“No; you have been swimming. You know I 
cautioned you about goim@ té the creek. I shall 
wee to corfedt you. ok at your hait, how wet it 

Ng 

“ Oh, no, may it-is not water; it is sweat.” 

- Ah, Charlis, I heve caught you fibbing 5 your 
sh tis wrong side out.” 

Boy, triumphantly ; 

“Oh, I did that just now, ma, climbing the 
fencé,”’ 

A LIVELY LOOK OUT FOR JONES. 

‘On, mamma, that’s Captain Joriés’s kiiock !I 
know he has come to ask mé to be his wife!” 

“ Well, my dear, you must accept him.” 

“ Bat I thought you hated him so!” 

“Hate him? I doso much, that I’ mean to be 
his mother-in-law !’’ 

(Revenge is sweet, especially to women.) 

‘ —Pimeh, 
UNREPORTED “ ATROCITY ”’ IN THE CITY. 

City Misehwant: “ Where did you go. this 
autumn, Brown? Scarboro? ‘Well, did you enjoy 
your holiday, or did you take your missis ?” 

+Punch. 
"MORE HONEYMUON AMENITIES. 

Aneriina (who has been perusing the‘ Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages’’) : ‘‘Edwin, I do so object to 
that horrid word ‘ Relict’! If I should die, Edwin, 
promise, oh, promise, you will not allow me to be 
described as your relict !”” —Punch, 

A REPROOP. 

Country Gent (lately 9 Citizen, who. has missed 
an easy shot); ‘* Confound the thing!” 

Giins (with the bag): ** Ob, measter! don’t I wish 
Id had @ stoan !” —Punch. 

‘OUR (OLD) BOYS,” 


Wen will “Our Boys” have ceased to 


run? 
“When ?” we ask. Bcho answers 
“ When?” 
To all appearance, not until 
** Our Boys’ have run into Old Men. 
—Punch. 
FACING TROUBLE. 

ConteNTED Person: * Now, come along quiet to 
school, yer young ruffin, and dew try and look ’appy 
fur you'll find wot I’ve found, has ’ow has a good 
hedication and a plesint Kaffable face w’H soon make 
yer way in the world fur yer, I’ve allus found it #o! 

—Fnan. 

Morro ror Datrres.—One good churn deserves 

another. —Fun. 
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STATISTICS. 


ee 


Tak Turxisn Orvit List.—The new Sultan has 
fixed at the following figures the monthly allowances 
to be served to the families of his predecessors: 
The family of the'late Abdul Aziz to receive in the 
ageregate a monthly average of 235.000 piastres, 
Viz., the Validé Sultana, the mother of Abdul Aziz, 





 » “Phe water ‘that has no taste is purest; the rain 


95 








30,000'piastres ; first wife of the Sultan (firsteadine)» 
20600 piastres; Salilié Sultana, 15,009 piastres > 
Mihnowd Djelal Eddin Effendi and three other 
Effendis, from 20,001) to 15,000 piastres; Naained 
Sultans, 10,000 piastre#; Isma Sultana, 10,000 pi- 
astres;: Emineh Sultana, 10,000 piastres; second 
cadine, 10,000 vi :stres ; third éadine, 15,009 pirstres. 
The family of the ex-Sultan Murad are in the weekly 
receipt of 272000. piastres, divided as follows: Selah 
Eddin Effendi, 20,000 piastres ; Hadidje Sultana, 
10,000 piestres; Febimel: Sultana, 10,000 pinstres ; 
four wives (cadines), at 15,000 pidstres’ <acli. The 
total of thie allowaneée to fie two hone’. fds is thus 
510,000 piagtres per, mensem, or abvat $51,009 
yearly, the Turkish piastre being eqnivalent to 40 
pares, or 2d. 


Fe 


FORTUNE AND THE BEY’GAR. 
(& RUSSSAN FABLE.) 





A Beggar, who from door to door 
Bore an old bag wherein to atere 
‘The food whereon he coarsely fed,— 
Stale broken meats and crusts of brend, 
Grown weary of his vagrant life, 
With Fortine evermeére at strife, 
And envious of the rich aad great, 

~ Who. seemed tlie favourites ot Fate, 
Was fain to curse their happier lot ; 
“See!” suid the Beggar, “ they have got 
All dainty things for bed and board, 
And money too, an ample hoard, 
Enough, indeed; to eet an age; 
And yét in comitierce they engage, 
And take the risk of sea and shore, 
That Fortune may ineredse their store; 
A mighty partial goddess sive ! 
Pray, what has fortune done for me?’ 
These words the goddeus (who wag néar 
The grumbling Begwat) thanced to bear ; 
Then stood befote hiv in the Way; 
“V’ve heard what you were pleased to 

say,” 
She answered; “ prithee, now, attend ; 
Fortune; fer once, shell be your friend. 
Yon heap of shining ore behold! 
They’re ducats all, of purest gold ; 
Nott take as many ae you will 
But not enough yoiir bag to fill, 
(For, faith! ’tis something over-laxge!) 
And listen whiled farther charge 
The utmost dare; if you let fall 
A single ducat, straightway all 
(The gods debreo—and they are just) 
Wiil in a moment turn to dust!” 
Elate: with joy, the eager man 
The pleasant task at once began ; 
And picked the dueats up so fast, 
The smiling goddess spoke at last, 
And bade the mendieant take heed 
Lest in his overweening greed 
The whole be lost. ‘* Nay, never fear !’’ 
The Beggar said, “ tis very clear 
My bag will hold a precious lot 
Besides the pieces I have got; 
I haven’t dropt a single ote; 
A little more+and I have done.” 
While thus he spoke, the baz, aleck! 
(‘Twas old and thin) began to crack, 
And soon his gold the Beggar found 
A pile of dust upon the ground ! 
LVENVOT. 

Again the Beggar, as b-fore, 
Plied his old trade from doar to doer; 
And, talking of his vauished pelf, 
("Tis said) he never blamed himgelf, 
But, mindful of his faithless bag, 
Was fain to “ curse the rotten rag!” 
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GEMS. 





Care for what you say, or what you say will make 
you care, 
Pack your cares in as small a space as you can, so 
that you cancarry them yourself and not let them 
nnoy others. 


that has no odour is freshest; and of all the modifi- 
cations of matter, the most generally pleasing to 
simplicity. 

Don’t be too severe upon yourself and your own 
—e keep on, don’t faint, be energetia to the 
ast. 

Men want restraining as well as propelling power. 





50,000 piastres: Prince Yussouf Izz:diaw Effendi, | 


~ good skip is provided with anchors as well as 
Sallis, 





Bad luck is a man with his hands in his breechis’ 
pockets, and a pipe in his mouth looking on to sc» 
how it will come. Good hwek is a man to meet difli- 
culties, his sleeves rolled up, and working to make it 
come right. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Bacusrors’ Loar.—Four eggs, bédt yolks and 
whites separately; one quart of warm milk; add 
one-fourth of a pound of butter. Stir in one pint of 
corm niedl, maid add the egys after they are weil 


beaten. Bake one-half hour in a moderately hot 
oven. 
Merrivs—One quart of milk, two eves, ono 


tabfespoonful of butter warmed witlt the milk, flom 
enough to make @ batter that will drop rather thick 
from the spoon, @ tewspoonful of salt, a pennyworth 
of bakers or # teacupftl of homeanade’ yeast. When 
very light bake in rings on a griddle. 

HiouLanp Sconzs.+To a pound of fleur allow 
from: twe to four ounces of butter, or lard, as much 
hot milk as will make a dough of the flour, and two 
beaten eggs, if the cakes are wished to rise, Handle 
quickly, and rolk out and ent im-any shipe or size 


wanted. Bake on the griddle or in a thick-bottomed 
fryitig-pan. Must be served hot and eaten white 
fresh. 


Lrmon-Pir.—Take tho juice and grated rind of 
oné lemon, one cup of sugur, yolks of two eggs, three 
tuliespoonfuls of flour, one pitt of mille; after 
bulking cover with a soft frosting made from the 
whites of two eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and brown slightly. 

Strewkp Porators:—Boil the potatoes till tender; 
cut thet in thick slices ; tale half a teaspoonful of 
flow, @ little salt and butter and chopped parsley, 
and a teacapfal of milk; put them alltogether im a 
saucepan, and let them stew about twesty minutes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——— 


Iy the: Mediterranean and on the coasts of New- 
foindland the devil-fish sometimes attains x body 
léngth of six or séven feet, with tentacles twenty 
feet long, and two yeers ago one was discovered by 
some fishermen’ near Baffin Island, Connemara, the 
arms of which. measured ten feet and the tentacles 
thirty feet. 

There are in Burope and Anierica about 50,000 
women who: bélong to the Order of the Sisters of 
Charity. ‘ ‘“ 

A CHINESE pltunt which changes colenr three 
times a duy, has been received at the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris. 

A WOMAN 70 years old, and the owner of £1,000 
worth of real estate in San Francisco, has been ar- 
rested in Oakland for begging. 

Mrs. Abrot, the widuw of the German Consul 
who was murdered by the Turks, at Salonica, has 
received £10,000 of the indemnity which the Porte 
was compelled to pity. 

A VERY neat device for preventing burglary has 
just been brought out in the United States. All the 
doors in a bank are so arranged that they can ouly 
be opened when two knobs or handies are turned 
simultaneously. Now these knobs are in connection 
with powerful batteries. A thief seizes one kno) and 
neo effeet follows. He then uses both his hands, 


taking.a kuob in each. Immediately his howls 
follow; he is unable to let the knobs go because of 
the violent muscular contractions set up. The 


torture is igariul;.and the would-be robber constitutes 
in consequence—if lhe be a man of strong langs—a 
most admirable alarm. 

Our of fourteea vessels composing the Behring's 
Sea whaling-fleet, twelve have been lost, aud many 
of the crews have perished. The survivors had to 
undergo, terrible sufferings before they effected their 
escape. 

THERE has just been opened in London by Mr. 
Paterson (who has for some years carried on a 
similar institution iff Edinburgh) a class for teaching 
ladies drawing and engraving on wood. The work 
has many advantages. It is clean, not laborious, 
inay be carried on at hoine, and is fairly remuncra- 
tive. From £1 to £5 a week may be oarned at it, 
and really superior artists may got a good deal 
more, 
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NULTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 





A.Frep,—In order to obtaina divorce you must file a 
eitation and cause the same to be duly advertised before 
you cau proceed in court, This can only be done through 
a solicitor. 

Don Jvan.—When two gentlemen meet a lady in 
public who is knownonly to one of them, the stranger 
must also salute, to avoid the appearuuce of singularity. 
But it is the etiquette for a lady in such a situation not 
to accost the gentleman known to her, and then the 
stranger unknown to her is relieved from the dilemma 
of either being rude, or saluting a person with whom he 
is totally unacquainted, 

T. T.—Smoking immediately after meals will cause the 
face to flush, 

S. E,—You are wrong. 

OswaLp.—A servant cannot compel a master to give 
him a character, To refuse to give ove toa servant who 
is fairly entitled to it is both cruel] and unjust. But in 
all such cases the will of the employer is absolute. 

G. 8.—The Sublime Porte is the official title of the 
Government of the Ottoman Empire. Its derivation is 
suid to be from a gate of the palace at Broussa, the 
original metropolis of the empire, called Bal Hum»yoon, 
the sublime gate. 

G. L.—The true secret of happiness is to take it as it 
comes to us, moment by moment, in the little hourly 
1ounds of our every-day duties, 

¥. K.—The clairvoyants are a tribe of impostors; like 
their brethren, the pill quack, their only object is to live 
upon the Peter Simples and Slenders of the day, 

W.—Your lives are declived with thanks, 

B. P. will do well to still continue under the counsel 
of her parent, and to try and win her father—who appears 
to be cold—over to her wishes. He will be the very best 
to place her trust iv, and advise ber how she may, if 
proper, obtain an interview with the young man she 
believes wishes for her company, and we think, if such 
is the fact, the young man is the proper person to make 
the proposal to you, and then obtain your consent to 
consult your parent and obtain his consent, 

T. L.—Try very hard to get your parents reconciled 
to the match. 

Jassis.— We think you have gone quite far enough 
already. 

E.ta says; “I am ayoung girl of sixteen, and am 
engaged to an old man of fifty-five, whom my mother is 
xoing to compel me to marry for his money; but I do 
not love him, for I have already given my heart to a 
young man two ycars my senior, and I do not think 1 
could be happy with any one else. The day appointed 
for the wedding is not two weeks henee, Now, what I 
want to know is what Lam todo. Theyouns man whom 
I love is able to provide comfortably for me. We think 





of running away,as everythin could be easily arranged, 
but Lam nndecided, I once had my fortune told, and it 
pred cted that I wag to have one great trial in say life, 


snd if Ladopted the proper course in it I should be 
happy ever afterwards, but Ido not know which is the 
right course. I wish you would please teil me.” Here 
are two evils—to marry a man without loving him, and 
to rum away with a man without a mother’s consent, 
The proverb says, “ Choose the less.”” We say, “ Choose 
neither ;” absolutely refuse both, and you are not likely 
in a civilised community to be forced to either. We 
have no faith in fortune-tellers, The police should look 
after them, 

Annik,—If he is a Christian he would tell you to do 
your duties in that condition in which you find yourself, 
aud to think no more of him than aga friend, Of course 
the unmarried should lovethose whom they marry, But 
having warried, such “discoveries” as you speak of are 
uot tobe made by a true, pure woman, and if any hint 
of them comes to the mind it is ong to be spoken of to 
Him, in asking wisdom, self-control, and steadfastness 
to right. The man whom you call a Christiau we take 
to be a scoundrel. 

D.—The symptoms you describe indicate a weak con- 
stitution, 

H. N.—They are sold in shilling bottles and can be ob- 
tained of any chemist, 

M.—He is evidently untrustworthy, 





Qosmos.—Your face fiushes in the evening and yet you 
never taste spirituous liquors, Very likely. The ex- 
citement undergone during the day produces nervous 
reaction, and versed in avoiding one indulgence, you 
have plunged headlong into others, 

A, 8.—The tradition that “toads and venomous rep- 
tiles do not exist in Ireland” is a fiction, Nothwith- 
standing that St, Patrick 


Drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banish’d all the sarpints, 


these gentry are stillextant in the Emerald Isle, notably 

in Leitrim and Fermanagh, 

A, J.—Hurry is the mark of a weak mind; despatch 
of a strong one. 

- Frep.—Fourteen is the age for entry into the Royal 
avy. é 
R.—Cover the surface of steel with soap, then write 

with aqua fortis, 

Owxy.—You are too young to marry. 
money first. The girl is right. 


Make some 


SaLLY.—Uniess the gentleman is betrothed to the. 


young lady he should not attempt to kiss her, and every 
young lady would do perfectly right to resent such 
familiarity from any gentleman unless her betrothed ora 
near relative, 


THE FIRST OF WINTER, 


Oh! sadly sighs the wint’ry breeze 
Along the desert Jea ; 

And moaning ‘mid the forest trees 
It sings a dirge to me; 

The solemn dirge of dying flowers— 

The death song of the emerald bowers~ 
The first loud whnstled lay, 

Which summons Winter's stormy powers 
On his coronation day, 


Darker and darker grows the sky; } 
With voice more loud and louder still 
The stormy winds sweep by, and fill 

The ear with awful melody. 

Each tone of that majestic harp 

Wakes other tones within to warp 

My soul away, amid its bass, 

To the greenwood, which lately was 
A picture tomy eye— 

Which now is murk and bare! Alas] 

Its sere leaves rustle by. 


But ah! that tempest music tells 

A tale which saddens more— 
Of hearts it tells where sorrow dwells 

On many a rocky shore, 
When the poor bark is dashed and driven, 
And plunged below, and tossed to Heaven, 

Amid the ccean’s roar, 
Aud oh! its wild and varied song 

Hath an appalling power, 
As swellingly it sweeps along : 

_O’er broken tree and blasted flower, 


The loud, loud laugh of frenzied lips, 
The sigh of sorrowirg breath, 

The dread, dread crash of sinking ships, 
The gurgling shriek of death, 

Affectiou's wildest, warmest wish, 
Devotion’s holiest cry, 

Are bleuded with that maddening blast, 
Aud on the chords of sympathy 

Their varying accents now are cast, 


Yet more—it tells of more— 
Ofhim who on his murky wing 
Rides calmly, and directs its roar, 
Or stills it with His nod; 
Its voice is raised even now to sing 
A wilder melody to Heaven, 
Who holds it in night’s silent hush 
Within the hollow of his hand, 
Or bids it from His presence rush 
In desolation o’er the land; 
At his command alone it raves 
O'er rootiess cutsand tumbling waves. 
8. E. 


Hatra and Sretta, two friends, would like to corres- 
pond with two young gentlemen, tall and dark, Sailors 
preferred. Hetta is nineteen, blue eyes, brown hair, and 
medium height, Stella is seventeen, brown hair and 
eyes. 

Tyxuny, twenty-four, tall, brown hair and eyes, of a 
loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about her own 
age. Respondent must be tall, dark, and holding a good 
situation, 

Eur, eighteen, tall, with light brown hair and blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
of a loving disposition. 

J. W. B. would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. He is twenty-two, fair com- 
plexion, good-tempered, thoroughly domesticated, and 
considered good-looking, 

Emtry and Saran, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men, tall and light. Both have dark 
brown hair and eyes, medium height, 

Epitu and Noga, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two dark young gentlemen, Edith is eighteen, 
tall, light hair and blue eyes. Nora is seventeen, 
medium height, brown bair, ard blue eyes. Both are 
domesticated, and of a loving disposition. Respondents 
must be in good positions, and fond of home, 

M. M., eighteen, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady abous seventeen. She must be good-looking, the 
mostan height, blue eyes, and of a very loving disposi- 

jon, 


P 





Wa rer and Ex.tiot, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
seventeen. Both are twenty-one, tall, dark hazel eyes, 
and good-looBing. " 

Apa, twenty, medium height, dark, considered good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a widower with 
two children, 


CoMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED ; 


Caxrig is responded to by—Edgar George C. Would 
like to receive carte-de-visite. 
Laveuine Erxs by—Buntin, who thinks he is all she 
uires, 
appx Facz by—Purser’s Dip, twenty-two, fair, brown 
eyes, 
FexozEror’ by—Maggie, who thinks she is all he ree 
quires. , 
Manta by—Nom de Plume, nineteen, medium height. 
fair, auburn lair, dark brown eyes cousidered good-look- 


ing. ' 

Aaugs by—B. M., seventeen, Would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite. 

Katz by—Edmonson, twenty-seven, dark complexion, 
and educated. , ' 

— Moss Rosz by—A Widower, thirty, and respect- 
able. 

W. P. by—Annie, twenty-four, medium height, dark 
pare fuir complexion, fond of home, and very domesti« 
cated, ; 

Scarier by—Bluebell, twenty-two, medium height, and 
brown hair, 

TERENCE by—Daisy, nineteen, rather below medium 
height, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition, 
and tend of home. 

W.°P. by—Primrose, twenty-three, medium heighf, 
om brown hair, of a loving disposition, and fond of 

ome, 

M, by—Tom, eighteen. 4 

F.oxgix | y—Ernest, twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and fond 
of home. 

May by—M. T., eighteen. 

Lavra Amy by—Constant Reader, dark complexion, 
and considered good-looking. ‘lhinks he is all she re- 

uires, 

7 Mania by—Priuter, nineteen. dark hair and eyes, and 
fond of hame and music. Would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite. 

Rieut Cramp by—Rose, medium height, tall, dark, 
covsidered gooi-lookinz, foud of home, aud of a loving 
dizposition, . 

Kuux by—Joe, twenty-one, tall, blue eyos, and light 


ir, 

Tev by—Kate. 0 

Pour P, by—Alfred W., nineteen, very short, daric 
hair, and very handsome, 

M. T. by—Nelly, eighteen, dark complexion, light 
blue eyes, 

Tom by—Clara, seventeen, fair, blue eyes, and light 

air. 

Mar by—Alfred, twenty-nine, 

_Lert Lever by—Lily,; medium height, tall, dark, con- 
sidered ‘good-lookiug, foud of howe, snd of aloving dis- 
position, ' F 

Tom W. by—Edith, eighteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
medium height, good-tempered, and fond of home aud 
children. 

Jack M, by—Maggie H., seventeen, dark, good-tem- 
pered, medium height, and very fond of home aad 
children, 

Besstx T, by—Charley, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, 
considered good-lccking, Would like to receive carte- 
de-visite, 

Bos by—G. Ss. 

Lavza by—J. J. H.. twenty, a seaman in the Reyal 
Navy, considered good-looking, and thinks he is all 
she requires, 

‘ D. M, by—Don Quixote, twenty-five, dark hair and 
yes, 

Saran J. by—Plato, twenty, Would like to exchange 
curte-de-visite. i 

A.¥ by—T, M., tiventy-one, 
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